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WHAT UNTERMYER SAID 
IN SYRACUSE SPEECH 


Fire Companies “Must Be Limited in 
Their Investments as Trustees 
of Estates” 


soomrer 








EXPECTS NO RETALIATION 


Alleges That Fire Companies Have 
Been “Literally Gambling With 
(heir Policyholders’ Monies” 





Insurance companies were handed 
ant r roast by Samuel Untermyer 
in an address before the New York As- 
sor ion of Real Estate Boards, de- 
livered at Syracuse October 7, in which 
he discussed the “housing situation and 
the remedies for the present critical 


conditions with which your association 


has such intimate concern.” In the 
first part of the address Mr. Unter- 
myer cited figures tending to prove that 
the housing conditions in New York 
city were growing worse instead of 
bette 


Going on to give what he considered 


the causes for the housing crisis, he 
dealt severe blows at the combinations 
dealing in building materials, including 
especially the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, and declared that the Federal 


government was preparing to take ac- 
tion toward ending the abuses and pun- 
ishing of those guilty. Finally Mr. Un- 
termyer reached the insurance compa- 
nies ‘his part of his address is repro- 
duced in full herewith: 
The Loan Market 

“But above and beyond all these con- 
siderations (obstacles to building) lies 
the absence of a loan market. Without 
it there can be no construction on a 
large scale. The principal expenditure 
of the committee in connection with 
this investigation has been in the em- 
ployment of expert accountants. We 
have had at times as many as fifty men 
working on this stupendous undertak- 
ing and have expended upward of $40,- 
000 in that direction. 


The significance of the figures al- 
ready produced before the committee 
has er been understood. The sub- 
ject too technical to arrest general 
pub] ittention, but the results are 
over mingly convincing. These 
prov ow the investment operations 
of al » leading life, fire and casualty 
msurance companies of the United 
State nd of all the savings banks in 
the state of New York and of New 
York state banks and trust companies, 
all ing a period of fifteen years 


and separately stated year by year. 
Called “Safest” Investments 
demonstrate to a mathematical 
that year in and year out 


(Continued on page 28) 


















































First British Insurance Office Established in United States A. D. 1804 


~PHCNIX « 


ASSURANCE COMPANY L™© OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 


A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
139 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 
wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 
and facilities. 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 




















*‘AMERICA’S OLDEST FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY”’ 


1792 1921 





CAPITAL............ $5,000,900 
FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 


Brokerage and Service Department 
CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 
































1867 1921 


THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Results of 1920 


$254,538,407.00 of Insurance in Force 
$ 62,399,248.00 New Business in 1920 (paid for) 








Sixty-nine per cent of all business 
written since organization still in force. 








For information address: Home Office, Des Moines 








LAW & ROBERTS SHOW 
VALUE OF TRAINED MEN 


Sent Men to Carnegie for Three Months’ 
Course and Developed Splendid 
Staff 
FAVOR EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY 
Strong for Full-time Basis; Heads of 
Firm Both Products of Specialized 
Education 


North- 
general agents for 


The success of Law & Roberts, 
western Mutual Life 
West 
son Counties, Ohio, has attrac 
than unusual 
writers, and largely 
of the 


George 


Virginia and Belmont and Jefter- 
ie:l more 
under- 


attention among 


because the heads 
agency—Clyde O 
Paul Roberts, 
firm believers in and have 
effective use of the Carnegie 
Life Insurance Salesmanship 

The cornerstone of the West Vir- 
ginia agency of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company was laid 
many years ago when Clyde O. Law, 
senior partner of Law & Roberts, start- 
ed on an educational program for him- 
self that was destined to mold the pol 
icy of the present agency After Mr. 
Law had completed the special .ourse 
in life insurance, in the Harvard Uni- 
versity School of Business Administra- 
tion, he became associated in a district 
agency with George Paul Roberts, who, 
like himself, had a thordugh belief in 
the specialized training. Mr. Roberts 
studied the fundamentals of life insur- 
ance in Columbia and New York Uni- 
versities. 

Realized Educational Opportunities 

With such a beginning one does not 


and 
such 
made such 
School of 


Law 


have been 


wonder that these men have a most 
unique record, since becoming general 


agents, for develoning a_ state-wide, 
specialized force. They realized 
the opportunity that was extended when 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
opened its school of life insurance, and 
forthwith began sending men to Pitts- 
burgh for a three months’ course. To 
each Carnegie prospect Law & Roberts 
offered one-half of the board, room and 
tuition cost, provided the man stayed 
one year in the life insurance business 
with the intention of continuing. A 
good deal has been invested in men in 
this way; on the other hand it has been 
a cheap training, especially from the 
standpoint that a general agent, even if 
he had the time, could not impart the 
general training, nor generate the en- 
thusiasm that is gained by contact with 
a trained corps of exverts. 

Along with this development of a 
specialized sales force has gone a con- 
sistent policy of assignment. Law & 
Roberts stand for exclusive territory; 
for intensive effort, with full-time men 


} 
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Former Assistant Manager of Sun Life 
of England; Has Had 16 Years’ 
Experience 





When Perez F. Huff, general agent 
of the life department of the Travelers 
recently returned from abroad, he was 
accompanied by Mr. Augustus Stone, 
formerly assistant manager of the Sun 
Life Insurance Company of England, 
who will become associated with the 
Huff Agency. 

Mr. Stone has had sixteen years’ ex- 
perience and occupied a very prominent 
position in the life insurance world of 
Engiand. 





SUB-STANDARD RISKS 

The Penn Mutual Life will, before 
the close of 1921, write under average 
business on a moderate scale for its 
own agents only. This statement was 
made following the action in this re- 
spect taken by the board of trustees at 
a meeting held last Wednesday. 

The company explicitly stated that it 
ig not going to accept any and all sub- 
standard business. The Penn Mutual 
will write under average risks iu only 
a few classes and will accept no broker- 
age business. 

In taking this step, tue coaipany feels 
that it can salvage a certain percentage 
of risks that are now turned down. 
For the past month, the Penn Mutual 
has also been rating up recupational 
risks. 





Metropolitan Vice-President Addresses 
Sales Conference of Group Life, 
Accident and Health Men 





A talk on the present industrial and 
economic situation was made by Fred- 
erick H. Ecker, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life, at a sales confer- 
ence of Metropolitan group life, group 
health and accident men, recently. Mr. 
Ecker’s position in the insurance and 
financial world makes everything he 
says of much value: 


“I have observed over these many 
years that there is no such thing as 
bad times with the Metropolitan, only 
some times are better than others. I 
suppose if asked the question today, 
nine men out of ten engaged in other 
lines of business would say that times 
are bad—that the outlook is not en- 
couraging. Is not this always a ques- 
tion of comparison? Are we inclined 
to compare present day conditions in 
business with the peak performance of 
one or two years ago when every de- 
partment of business activity had been 
speeded up beyond anything theretofore 
known? Doesn’t this make present con- 
ditions appear more abnormal? Then, 
while we are making comparisons, why 
not compare conditions in this country 
with those of all other nations on the 
face of the earth? Relatively, are we 
not in magnificent shape? I have abid- 








MR. SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE AGENT: 


Do you want to secure a General Agency for yourself? If so, read 
this, it is 





Policy, will be paid. 








| WORTH KNOWING 


A $5,000 Policy in the United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
guarantees 


FIRST, that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the 


SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or 
dvuble the face of the Policy, will be paid. 


THIRD, that in case of death from certain specified accident, $15,000, 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 








FOURTH, that in case of total disability as a result of accidental 
injury, the Company will pay direct to the insured at the rate of $50 
PER WEEK during such disability, but not to exceed 52 weeks, after 
which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $25 PER WEEK 
throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And 
why should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? 


Annual Premium, Age 35, Ordinary Life, $128.05. Twenty Payment 
Life, $167.10. Twenty Year Endowment, $235.10. 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building, Concord, New Hampshire 


somewhere in the neighborhood oi 
eight billions of dollars; we had been a 
new country rapidly growiuz, needing 
and seeking capital; the older and fully 
developed countries had be2n supplying 
their excess of capital to us. 
Change in National Situation 

“Please consider what a tremendous 
change has come over our national 
situation. We have repurchased these 
securities and instead of owing eight 
billions abroad, the Governments alone 
of foreign countries have borrowed from 
our Government ten and one-half bil- 
lions of dollars, and from our citizens 
many hundreds of millions besides. 
Eventually we are going to work out 
all of these advantages nationally. In 
the nature of things, we must make 
haste slowly. In attemptinz to make 
use of these advantages, mistakes have 
already been made. Numbers of young 
men returning from France, wher? they 
had found a slight opportunity of exer- 
cising their college French, came back 
with the idea that this country should 
now do the business of the world, and 
that they were just cut out to con‘uct 
it; they knew the language, the people 
and customs; that foreign trade was 
their line and all were eager to go at 
it. Very few of them found onpor- 
tunity to display their talent, unfor- 
tunately. Ambitious undertakings both 
on the banking side dealing with credits 
and corporations engaging in the for- 
eign trade business have come to grief. 
Our customary American energy gener- 








Pecuniary 
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Policy of Protection Plus i 


The disturbing element comes from the 


sudden drop in prices. You remember 
when shown on the graphic chart 
prices go up in a gradual ascending 


scale while the drop is like the preci- 
pice side of a mountain. This reflects 
in a very genera! way business condi- 
tions, but stocks are becoming exhaust- 
ed and must be renewed, and we are 
not entirely without business activity. 
It seems worse than it is because of 
the so recent unprecedented peak per- 
formance. 

Backwater Period of Re-Adjustment 

“So recently we have been in the 
backwater of a period of re-adjustment; 
there are maladjustments to be cor- 
rected, but the slowing down in indus- 
try, and crisis in general conditions 
contribute in ironing out many difficul- 
ties. In an encouraging number of di- 
rections progress is being made in the 
settlement of out-of-gear conditions 
brought about by the world disturbance 
that we have passed through. 

“It seems to me of most importance 
that we address ourselves to an at- 
tempt to really understand present con- 
ditions. It does no good to waste too 
much time in analyzing or discussing 
conditions that are past, nor in antici- 
pating the future. We work in 
present. I don’t know about your obser- 
vation, but I have noticed many there 
are who wake up to the situation after 
it is past. To illustrate what I mean. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Advise Removal Of 
Commissioner Wilson 


NEW COLORADO DEVELOPMENT 





Civil Service Commission of That State 
Acts in Mountain States Life 
Controversy 


Ear! Wilson, the former football 
player who is insurance commissioner 
of Colorado, and who, backed by the 
life underwriters’ associations of Colo- 
rado, made a fight on the Mountain 
States Life, based on its stock policy, 
may retire. His removal from office 


has been recommended to Governor 
Shoup by the state civil service com- 
mission. A paragraph of the commis- 
sion’s ruling follows: 

“In reviewing the controversy it 
would appear that the respondent has 
not only been indiscreet and wanting in 
sound judgment, but has acted impru- 
dently and hastily, and has been badly 
advised and counseled.” 

There has been a lot of politics in 
this case, and on Monday The Eastern 
Underwriter wired the commissioner 
for his side of the latest developments. 
He had not replied at the time this 
paper went to press. Former Presi- 
dent Fairchild, of the commissioners 


convention, is now president of the 
Mountain States Life. At one time 
Fairchild and Wilson were warm per- 
sonal friends. 





CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY QUITS 





Grocery Chain Scheme Which Sold 
$12,000,000 of Securities in Chicago 
Has Short Life Here 





The Co-operative Society of America, 
which opened an office at 41 East Forty- 
Second Street, New York City, early 
in July and last month began the sale 
of membership certificates, has ceased 
its efforts in that direction. The soci- 
ety has been under investigation hv 
the state authorities and the target of 
an attack by The World and other news- 
papers, being described as a “three- 
man common law trust” which sold up- 
wards of $12,000,000 of securities in 
Chicago. 

According to The World D. W. Blum- 
enthal, attorney for the society has as- 
sured Deputy Attorney General Rich 
that the society is “through” in New 
York State. It is intimated that crim- 
inal proceedings may be instituted, 

The scheme of the society was to 
sell $22,500 in certificates in a given 
section of the city before opening a 
$2,500 grocery store in the neighbor- 
hood, from which holders of its “bene- 
ficial interests” certificates could buy 
their groceries at five cents off on the 
dollar. The local manager was S. De 
Bardos who organized a large force of 
salesmen. 

In Chicago 200 such stores were op- 
erated, it was said, at a huge loss, divi- 
dends sometimes being paid to securitv 
holders out of the income from the sale 
of the certificates. On October 6 the 
Society was adjudged bankrupt by Fed- 
eral Judge Evens in Chicago. 





TO SUCCEED CLARK 





General Opinion That Directors Will 
Elect John D. Sage, Now 
Vice-President 





Union Central representatives are of 
the opinion that John D. Sage, vice- 
president of the Union Central Life, 
will be elected by the directors to suc- 
ceed the late Jesse R, Clark, as presi- 
dent of the Company. 

Mr. Sage is an unusually capable 
executive and one of the soundest life 
Msurance men in the country. 
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Woodbridge on Value 
Of Definite Program 


$300,000 ON YOUNG BUSINESS MAN 








First Policy for $100,000; Next One to 
Protect Bank Loan; Third 
Business Policy 





Altogether $300.000 insurance has 
been placed by George Woodbridge of 
the F. W. Fuller Agency, Boston, on a 
young business man. 

In explaining how he placed the limit 
on this man, Mr. Woodbridge states to 
“Agency Items,” that the insurance was 
sold in varying amounts and at differ- 
ent periods. The insured was educated 
to the necessity of projecting his earn- 
ings into the future for the benefit of 
his family in case of his premature 
death. This resulted in an initial pol- 
icy for $100,000. 

The next step was to convince his 
business associates of the value of busi- 
ness insurance on his life. Accordingly 
a $50,000 policy was written to protect 
a loan from the bank. 

Recently, following a successful finan- 
cial venture engineered by the insured, 
Mr. Woodbridge suggested to the firm 
that a replacement fund be provided in 
order to secure a substitute in case of 
his death. Fifty thousand dollars more 
was thus placed, a total of $100,000 
business insurance. 

When the Equitable increased its 
limit of insurance on August Ist, Mr. 
Woodbridge suggested another $100,000 
for the protection of the family, and 
this was placed, with the result that he 
is now insured for $200,000 personal 
insurance and $100,000 business insur- 
ance. 

Mr. Woodbridge concludes with the 
statement that “knowledge of the facts, 
a direct and simple presentation, and 
the use of percentages between deposit 
and maturity, bringing out that the 
maximum cost of the protection would 
be something less than the interest on 
the premiums, carried the case 
through.” 





HEALTH A BUSINESS FACTOR 





Dr. G. E. Tucker Says Employers Now 
Take Interest in Condition of Human 
As Well As Other Machines 





“Until a short time ago,” said Dr. 
George E. Tucker, medical director of 
the Aetna Life to the Hartford Adver- 
tising Club at a dinner last week, “busi- 
ness was an institution which con- 
cerned itself primarily with the type 
of its equipment, with the materials, 
with the access of supplies, and the 
increasing of profits by proper manipu- 
lation of these factors. 

“But now it is concerning itself more 
than before with the human machine. 
An employee who is 85 or 90 per cent 
efficient may represent, perhaps, 10 per 
cent on a $10,000 investment. His effi- 
ciency is in part dependent on his 
health. Until lately an employer did 
not interest himself in an employee's 
kidneys, lungs, eyes or hearing, but he 
is now assuming such interest. 

“Since the employer has this invest- 
ment he should protect it. He protects 
a $10,000 machine and is eager to keep 
it in condition. Health is a matter of 
business and the larger the enterprise 
the more the interest of the employer 
in the health of the employee.” 





FEDERATION MEETING 

Arrangements have been made for a 
rally of the Northampton county 
branch of the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania to take place on Friday, 
October 13, at the Northampton Coun- 
trv Club, located near Easton. M. J. 
Hildenberger, of Hildenberger & Good- 
win, Bethlehem, will be the chairman 
and the meeting will be addressed by 
Insurance Commissioner Donaldson and 
President Murray of the Federation. 
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§2 Companies At 
Indianapolis Last Week 


EDUCATIONAL MEETING HELD 





Papers of Unusual Merit; Edwards Talk 
on Loans Much Discussed; 
Part-timers Upheld 





The American Life Convention had 
one of its most successful annual meet- 
ings in Indianapolis last week. This 
organization has had a steady growth 
and has now a membership of 136 com- 
panies, representatives of ninety-:wo 
of which were in Indianapolis. The 
home offices of the company member- 
ship are in thirty-eight states. These 
companies have assets of about $900,- 
000,000 with insurance in force of more 
than $8,000,000,000. The association is 
fifteen years old. Some of the best life 
insurance talent in America is repre- 
sented among the officers of these com- 
panies which are gradually extending 
their operations throughout the United 
States, and it is only a question of time 
before some of them enter this state. 
When they do enter New York State, 
they will find themselves among friends. 
Everyone who attends these meetings 
must be impressed with the personnel. 

Like the conventions of the sister or- 
ganization, the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, the meetings of the 
American Life Convention are dignified, 
studious and informative, the principal 
difference being that the American Life 
Convention depends largely upon its 
own talent, while the Life Presidents’ 
Association reaches out and gathers its 
speakers mostly from the outside world 
of finance, railroad, Congress and eco- 
nomics. Then, too, the sessions of the 
American Life Convention are preceded 
by two days of legal meetings. 

Arthur Hunter’s Superb Talk 

The principal talk by an outsider at 
the indianapolis meeting was by Arthur 
Hunter, actuary of the New York Life, 
whose discussion of disability was a 
masterly achievement, making an im- 
pression so deep that when Mr. Hunter 
concluded the audience arose in silent 
approbation, a tribute that was most 
unique coming as it did from the heart. 
One reason why the convention listened 
so attentively to Mr. Hunter is because 
every company is face to face with the 
disability question. Some companies 
are writing it, others will follow. Mr. 
Hunter digressed a moment, and a mo- 
ment only, to criticize a certain com- 
pany or two which have been writing 
disguised identity letters to the New 
York Life, asking pertinent questions 
about disability. He said critics of dis- 
ability should be careful of their state- 
ments as they may prove embarrassing 
to them later when they have adopted 
the disability policy. 

From the Life Presidents came a com- 
mittee, two members of which were 
Henry Moir, Home Life; and C. I. D. 
Moore, Pacific Mutual. Both made in- 
teresting little talks. Mr. Moir’s was 
in particular a gem. Job Hedges and 
Fred Dunham, of the Life Presidents, 
were also in attendance. Three other 
Easterners present were William Bro- 
Smith, of the Travelers; Mr. Hammond, 
of the actuarial department of that 
company; and James V. Barry, of the 
Metropolitan Life. 


The New President 

The new president of the American 
Life Convention, H. R. Cunningham, of 
Helena, Mont., is a popular figure who 
knows the world and its people. At 
one time he was business manager of a 
newspaper in Montana. He held vari- 
ous Offices in that state, including that 
of state auditor and insurance commis- 
sioner, from which office he went to 


the Montana Life as general manager. 
Mr. Cunningham is a good anecdoter 
and he it is that started on its rounds 
that famous classic of the drunken 
cowboy who came to Mr. Cunningham 
as registry agent in order to register 
in a campaign where voters were to 
ballot their preference in the matter 
of a new state capitol—where it was 
to be located. Impatient at being asked 
some questions, the cowbov finally 
said: “I don’t care a d—— where the 
new capitol is as long as it remains in 
the state.” 
The Retiring President 

Charles G. Taylor, Jr., retiring presi- 
dent, was made a member of the exec- 
utive committee. He is the ideal type 
of presiding officer, cool. suave, thought- 
ful and well balanced. Before going 
with the Atlantic Life, he was with 
the Virginia Insurance Department. 


Cc. J. Edwards’ Talk 


One of the talks which created wide- 
spread attention was that delivered by 
Charles Jerome Edwards, manager of 
the Equitable Life in Brooklyn, and for- 
mer president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. One of the 
most resourceful men in the insurance 
business, a strong, capable fighter and 
a despiser of shams and of word- 
mincers, Mr. Edwards had something 
to say and said it with vigor and de- 
cision. It had largely to do with the 
various problems which will face the 
companies and agents in the, future. 
He was particularly frank-spoken about 
the burden of policy loans. Some of 
the members of the convention dis- 
agreed with Mr. Edwards upon part of 
his address, but there can be no harm 
in a ventilation of these important ques- 
tions. 

Part-Timers Defended 


A defense of part-time agents made 
by R. W. Stevens, vice-president of the 
Illinois Life, struck the convention 
forcibly and apparently met with unani- 
mous agreement as the convention was 
asked if it cared to discuss the paper 
and everyone seemed satisfied. There 
has been so much bunk said about part- 
time agents that the frank address of 
Mr. Stevens, which by the way was de- 
livered eloquently, came as a relief. 

J. B. Reynolds, president of the Kan- 
sas City Life, gave another one of the 
very common-sense talks, and this one 
on policy loans. One paragraph of his 
talk follows: 

However, it seems to be the gen- 
eral belief that the situation devel- 
oped during the financial depression 
ig not altogether without benefit, for 
no doubt it has impressed upon the 
minds of the public the fact of the se- 
curity behind a life insurance policy. 
The contract can be relied upon at all 
times and under all circumstances. 
Bonds and stocks might tumble, banks 
be without funds with which to make 
legitimate business loans and all kinds 
of investment securities at a discount, 
yet the. proceeds of a life insurance 
policy, whether in the nature of a death 
claim or for loan value, amounted to 
one hundred cents on the dollar and no 
default has been made. No “Closed” or 
“Suspended” signs placed on our front 
doors. All demands met at a rate of 
interest from 2 to 4 per cent less than 
the recognized commercial rate. In 
this way it has gained favor. 

His summing up follows: 

“Summing up the situation, there is 
no doubt in my mind but that: 

“(1) Loan values are here to stay. 

“(2) We must take them on a fair 
business basis. 

(3) The rate of interest, if con- 
tracted in advance, should be higher 
than the average rate of commercial 
loans in normal times. 

“And after the loan is made to the 
policyholder we should— 

“(1) Call his attention to the bene- 
fits of policy loans. 

“(2) Try to prevail upon him to pay 
the next premium following the date 
of the loan. 

“(3) Offer him every advantage, con- 
cession and benefit possible to repay 
the loan at maturity. And last, but by 
no means least, encourage the repay- 


Liberality in Claims 
Of Disability Insurance 


ARTHUR HUNTER’S ADDRESS 





Practice Growing of Making Benefits 
Accrue From Time of Total 
Disablement 





Arthur Hunter, actuary of the New 
York Life, and regarded by many under- 
writers as the leading authority living 
on disability insurance,, delivered an 
important paper before American Life 
Convention on treatment of'claims for 
permanent disability. It is Mr. Hunter’s 
opinion that there is an obligation on 
all companies to interpret policies in 
the most liberal spirit. Mr. Hunter’s 
discussion of tuberculosis was particu- 
larly interesting. The experience of the 
New York Life shows that forty per 
cent of the entire disability claims are 
from tuberculosis, but in a study of the 
percentage of deaths and recoveries to 
the total number of disabled he showed 
that there is a large percentage of re- 
covery from tuberculosis. In the first 
year following approval of the disability 
claim this recovery is thirteen per cent. 
Naturally, such an important fact 
should not be overlooked by actuaries 
and executives. 

While the policies generally provide 
that the disability benefits commence 
only after proof of such disability is 
received, the practice is growing among 
companies of making the benefits ac- 
crue from the time the insured became 
totally and presumably permanently 
disabled. This practice assumes that 
the insured did not understand his 
rights; or that he was too sick to pay 
attention to his policy; or that the 
beneficiary did not know the provision 
of the insurance policy; or that the 
insured was mentally incapable of look- 
ing after his affairs. 

Mr. Hunter discussed the lapsation 
of policies during total permanent dis- 
ability. In several cases the New York 
Life has not learned of the facts until 
the policyholder applied for reinstate- 
ment of his policy and was asked to 
furnish the usual evidence of insur- 








ment of loans on old policies rather 
than the taking out of new insurance.” 


Retaliatory Laws 

Francis V. Keelsing, vice-president of 
the West Coast Life, delivered a talk 
on reciprocal and retaliatory laws. He 
concluded as follows: 

“The commissioners themselves have 
probably done as much to remove 
these evils as has been accomplished 
by retaliatory laws. Understanding, 
leading to uniformity, will no doubt 
lead to a reasonable modification of 
laws which are as drastic as that cf 
New Jersey. 

“Ethically, such laws cannot be justi- 
fied. 

“Theoretically, if that state of perfec- 
tion might be reached where uniformity 
will prevail by reason of an understand- 
ing of all that might be just and proper 
for the transaction of the insurance 
business, retaliatory laws might be 
unjustifiable. There should be no war; 
therefore there should be no prepared- 
ness, no physical training. The fallacy 
of the premise and conclusion is. at 
once apparent. There will not be 
nearly the likelihood of war if there be 
preparedness and physical training. It 
is a condition and not a theory that 
confronts. There is a certain theoreti- 
cal development of a battleship, but 
practically it does not so work out. 
Allowance must be made for this. Al- 
lowance must be made for the “slip- 
page’ in pumps.. Practical application 
of theory is essential.” 

Tyrrell’s Scholarly Talk 


One of the most scholarly addresses 
was that of Henry F. Tyrrell, of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life. He told of 
the relations between companies and 
public officials, saying that mutual re- 
sponsibilities in life insurance and in 
the judiciary are strikingly similar. 


ee 
ability. The New York Life’s Practice 
is to reinstate the policy within a reg. 
sonable time without reference to the 
insured’s condition of health and tg 
grant disability benefits provide; satis. 
factory proof is furnished {h.; total 
permanent disability occurred efor, 


the policy lapsed. 
Policy Lapsed While the Insured Was 


Disabled 

Mr. Hunter said in part: 

“Tt sometimes happens that the j sured 
has lapsed his policy during to:./ per- 
manent disability. The most froquent 
case of this kind in our expericnce is 
where the insured is in a sanitari::m for 
tuberculosis, and did not receive the 
notice of premium or was too sick to 
pay attention to it. In several eS we 
have not learned of the facts until the 
policyholder applied for reinstatement of 
his policy and was asked to furnish the 
usual evidence of insurability. Our prac- 
tice is to reinstate the policy within a 
reasonable time without reference to the 
insured’s condition of health and ¢ grant 
disability benefits provided satisfactory 
proof is furnished that total permanent 
disability occurred before the policy 
lapsed. es 

“In rare instances the matter of re- 
storing a lapsed policy is not brought to 
our attention until after the death of 
the policyholder. If conclusive proof js 
submitted within a reasonable time of 
total permanent disability existing before 
the policy was allowed to lapse, our 
practice is to restore the policy to force: 
in other words, the case must be such 
that if the facts now known had been 
submitted to the company before the 
policy lapsed the benefit would have been 
granted. 


Claims for Disability Benefits After 
Death of Insured 


“Several types of claims for disability 
benefits arise after the death of the in- 
sured. The simplest of these is the case 


of the mental incapacitation of the in- 


sured before his death. I believe the 
practice of life insurance companies jis 
to make the disability benefits effective, 
when the insured would undoubtedly 
have been granted these benefits on ap- 
plication during his lifetime. It seems 
to be the custom not to wait for a claim 


by the beneficiary in such cases but to 
review the death claim papers wherever 
the insured was mentally incapacitated 
before death, in order to determine 
whether the benefit should have been 
allowed. 

“There are other types, however, in 


which the matter is not so clear. Claim 
may be made by the beneficiary for a 
refund of the premium paid during the 
insured’s last illness on the ground that 
he was then totally disabled. The dis- 
ability benefits should be allowed, in 
my judgment, if there is satisfactory 
proof that the insured suffered from a 
disease which would normally result in 
permanent total disability, and did not 
suffer from an acute temporary disease. 
The approval of a claim for refund of 
the premium therefore would depend on 
whether the claim would have been al- 
lowed if made at the time disability was 
total and presumably permanent. All 
claims would be excluded in which the 
benefits would not have been granted if 
the insured had applied for them during 
his lifetime. 
Conclusion 

“When disability benefits were first 
granted the companies had little experi- 
ence, and therefore procecded w cau- 
tion. As the great value of these bene- 
fits to the community was demonstrated, 
the companies have become increasingly 
liberal in their treatment of claims. 
While the policies generally provide that 
the disability benefits commence only 


after proof of such disability is received, 
the practice is developing to make the 
benefits accrue from the time the in- 
sured became totally and presumably 
permanently disabled. This practice as- 
sumes that the insured did not under- 
stand his rights; or that he was too sick 
to pay attention to his policy; or that 
the beneficiary did not know the provi- 
sion of the insurance policy; or that the 
insured was mentally incapable ot look- 
ing after his affairs.” 
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WHEN A MAN’S IN DEBT- 








He usually regards the fact as being his title to 
immunity from solicitation to buy insurance— he uses 
it to prove that he ‘‘can’t afford it just now.” 


But that man is a made-to-order prospect for the 


ILLINOIS LIFE salesman. 


Being in debt, he can see the big point in the 
Double X Policy which is especially built to offset all 





the hazards created by reason of the disproportionate 
ratio of his liabilities to his assets. 


This policy is only one of many through which the 
ILLINOIS LIFE strengthens the hands of live agents. 


To be an ILLINOIS LIFE agent is more than a 


distinction. It is a real advantage. 











ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CHICAGO 


JAMES W. STEVENS, President 


GREATEST ILLINOIS COMPANY 
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Double Indemnity 
Benefit Widely Used 


BIG INCREASE. SINCE 1917 





Bagley Gives Interesting Statistics; 
Four Years’ Experience Encour- 
aging; Moral Hazard 





On December 31, 1920, the additional 
insurance in force for the 115 compa- 
nies, of the 136 which are members of 
the American Life Convention, writing 
the double indemnity benefit was about 
$1,010,000,000, which represents an in- 
crease of some $450,000,000 over the 
total in force at the end of 1919. These 
figures indicate the rapid growth of the 
additional accidental death benefit 
which has taken place within the past 
four years. W. N. Bagley, assistant ac- 
tuary of The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, read the above and many other 
interesting paragraphs from his very 
complete paper on The Additional 
Accidental Death Benefit which he de- 
livered before the actuarial section of 
the American Life Convention at the 
meeting in Indianapolis last week, ex- 
tracts from which appear below: 

The feature of life insurance policies 
ordinarily spoken of as the double in- 
demnity benefit, but perhaps more ac- 
curately described by the title “Addi- 
tional Accidental Death Benefit” has 
received able treatment in the paper 
presented by Mr. George Graham at the 
meeting of this convention a year agu, 
and the one read by Mr. Cavanaugh 
last spring before the Medical Section, 
together with the attending discussions. 

That the subject still has a place 
among the topics of current interest 
however is indicated by the fact that 
although the provision has been ac- 
cepted by 115 of the 136 companies in 
the convention on December 31, 1920, 
about 75 per cent of them have adopted 
it since 1917. 

Because also there has been much 
discussion concerning a uniform clause, 
it appears that a summary of the prac- 
tice and experience thus far may be 
shown now with possible advantage. 

Believing that such a summary, to be 
of the most usefulness, should include 
complete data from each of the compa- 
nies, it was the original intention to 
conduct a rather thorough investiga- 
tion, but it developed that the informa- 
tion was not available always in the 
detail desired, and also several com- 
panies considered their experience of 
such short duration that the few facts 
they could furnish would be of little 
value. However, it is felt that enough 
statistics have been collected to be rea- 
sonably representative and to provide a 
fairly reliable indication of the tend- 
ency of the convention companies as a 
whole in respect to this feature. 

The various points may be dealt with 
under four general headings: (1) The 
Provision; (2) The Extra Premium; 
(3) Underwriting; (4) Mortality Ex- 
perience. 

The Provision 

Identically the same words and ar- 
rangement of words cannot be looked 
for in the comparison of a large num- 
ber of clauses drafted at different 
times by different individuals, but, 
whether the clause is written in the 
policy or attached thereto in the form 
of a rider and by reference made part 
of the contract, or issued in the form 
of a separate contract, there is found 
practically without exception, specifica- 
tion of the death of the insured result- 
ing from bodily injuries effected direct- 
ly and independently of all other causes 
through exiernal, violent, and acci- 
dental means, and in many instances 
it states that except in the case of 
drowning or internal injuries revealed 





by an autopsy, the injuries must be 
evidenced by a visible contusion or 
wound on the exterior of the body. In 
this respect there is substantial uni- 
formity although the word “Exclusive- 
ly” may be used along with “Directly 
and Independently” or may appear in 
place of “Independently.” Invariably 
the provision ceases in case of default 
in the payment of any premium re- 
quired by the life policy, or in the event 
of permanent total disability. 

The benefit is restricted usually to 
some attained age, such as 60, 65 or 70, 
but in about 75 per cent of the clauses 
examined, age 60 appears, and this is 
the one used generally in the permanent 
total disability provision. The useful- 
ness of the clause from the standpoint 
of the insured is not thus lessened ap- 
preciably inasmuch ag on the average 
only a comparatively small part of the 
exposure will exceed that age. A more 
definite idea in this regard is obtained 
from the fact that for a certain large 
company writing life insurance for 
more than fifty-five years, an investiga- 
tion of the total exposures during the 
last ten years by attained age revealed 
9 per cent of it over age 60, 4 per cent 
over age 65, and 1% per cent over age 
70. For the younger companies the 
proportions must be even smaller. It is 
expected that a very large mortality 
rate will not develop in the early years 
from a medically selected business, but 
when the period of selection is passed, 
particularly at the higher ages where 
there is considerable physical impair- 
ment, for example, heart trouble, there 
will appear under the accidental death 
provision unmerited claims based on a 
questionable foundation of accidental 
injury and such claims will have to be 
paid in full, compromised, or contested. 
Consequently the automatic cancelation 
of the clause when the insured reaches 
age 60 reduces greatly the possibility 
of experiencing a large number of such 
claims. 

Examination of accident claims 
favors the belief that the eventual ex- 
tra mortality will not be markedly less 
if the restriction is to sixty days 
rather than ninety days after occur- 
rence of the accident; hence the prac- 
tice as to this item may be deemed 
quite uniform, although it is interesting 
to note that two-thirds of the compa- 
nies use a ninety-day period. 

It seems that among the convention 
companies it is customary to grant the 
additional protection only for the prem- 
ium paying period of the policy, the 
number of companies employing this re- 
striction being about twice as numer- 
ous as the others. Of course there is 
something gained thereby in the way of 
simplicity; yet, if an insured can have 
the feature to age 60 by taking an ordi- 
nary life policy, it does not look quite 
right to penalize him for preferring 
to pay fully for his insurance before 
that time, and the calculation needed 


_ to establish the proper extra premiums 


and reserves for the additional benefit 
is neither difficult nor lengthy. 

Turning to the remaining exceptions 
and taking as a reference suicide, sane 
or insane, military or naval service in 
time of war, aeronautical or submarine 
expeditions, violation of law, physical 
or mental infirmity, illness or disease 
of any kind, there were found in two- 
thirds of the clauses the list of excep- 
tions either as given, or with some of 
them omitted. One company makes no 
exceptions at all, another excludes war 
only, and still another, suicide only; on 
the other hand a few mention such ad- 
ditional exceptions as mining or under- 
ground operations, sun-stroke, poison- 
ing, freezing, asphyxiation, driving or 
riding in any automobile, police duty. 
Three clauses were noticed in which 
the benefit was excluded in the*first 
policy year. 

As a summary of the foregoing, tak- 
ing as a reference limitation to at- 
tained age 60, to the premium paving 
period. to either sixty or ninety days 
after the time of accident, and with the 
remaining exceptions just mentioned, it 
may be said that about 10 per cent of 
the companies fall in this class, 70 per 
cent are more liberal in at least one 


of the respects noted, the other 20 per 

cent being somewhat more liberal in 

one way, but less so in another. It 

may be concluded therefore that in gen- 

eral the clauses express a preference 

for few rather than many restrictions. 
The Extra Premium 

While the basic extra premiums vary 
from $1.00 to $3.00 per. thousand, about 
four-fifths of the convention companies 
require $1.50, $1.75, or $2.00, although 
in many cases higher rates are used, de- 
pending on the degree of hazard, or 
for limited payment contracts. Those 
issuing at a singe rate, or not at all, 
slightly exceed in number the compa- 
nies using different rates. There is ap- 
proximately an equal division between 
the ones allowing the same commission 
rate as under the life premium and 
those paying no commissions at all. 
The variations consist in giving a com- 
mission for the first year only, or none 
the first year with usual renewals, or 
modified first year with regular renew- 
als. 

Accordingly it may be said that the 
majority practice is for the use of a 
premium of from $1.50 to $2.00 with 
commission allowance. 

The Underwriting * 

While nearly all the companies have 
accepted this feature for their life pol- 
icies, apparently they have done so by 
no means freely and with numerous 
reservations; the selection is very rigid, 
the retention limit is low, or the entire 
risk is reinsured, and the agents are 
not encouraged to use it. 

The chief difficulty in the underwrit- 
ing is that payment of the benefit de- 
pends more upon the cause than upon 
the fact of death. 

The occupation requires most careful 
scrutiny, especially under a pfovision 
which is noncancelable by the company, 
for the risk may depreciate rapidly due 
to change to a more hazardous occupa- 
tion or to the nature of the original 
employment and an accident manual 
can furnish little assistance because the 
accident classification is based upon 
disabling as well as fatal injuries. How- 
ever, the schedule in the paper, “In- 
fluence of Occupation upon Mortality” 
by Mr. Arthur Hunter and Dr. Oscar H. 
Rogers, appearing in Volume 21 <f the 
Transactions of the Actuarial Society, 
will be found of invaluable help. A 
rule worthy of mention in this 2onnec- 
tion is not to issue the additional death 
benefit to an applicant ineligible for the 
permanent total disability feature, and 
even then only when the disability 
clause also is included, the latter being 
declined for risks substandar1 to the 
extent of $5.00 or more exira premium 
per thousand. 

Another important, if not the most 
important element to guard against is 
the moral or speculative hazard. In 
the review of a life insurance applica- 
tion the amount of such protection exist. 
ing or contemplated is considered. in 
conjunction with the financial respon- 
sibility of the applicant and it would 
seem that this factor is deserving of 
even closer attention in the presence 
of the additional accidental death bene- 
fit. An attempt to determine the 
amount of the benefit included in the 
previous insurance, together with the 
amount of accident insurance carried, 
probably will show frequently results 
that are not satisfactory, but avoiding 
in this way even a few uniesirable 
risks more than offsets the extra ex- 
pense of securing the information. If 
the issue by the individual company is 
limited to a proportion, say 25 per cent, 
50 per cent, 75 per cent, or 100 per cent. 
of the retention limit for life insurance, 
depending upon the size of the com- 
pany, but in no event exceeding $25,- 
000, the mortality from this cause un- 
doubtedly will be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

Mortality Experience 

The additional insurance in force at 
the end of 1917 for the twenty-four 
convention companies writing the bene- 
fit prior to 1918 totals about $165,000,- 
000, while the total for the same com- 
panies December 31, 1920 is $510.v00,- 
000, as compared with the total in force 
on the same date for all of the con- 


vention companies (omitting thos; do- 
ing reinsurance exclusively) of «} 
$1,010,000,000, which represents .: in- 
crease of some $450,000,000 »ver the 
total in force at the end of 1919. 4 hese 
figures are of necessity approxi ite 
but probably they are near enous) to 


warrant the conclusion that most 0° the 
exposure is still in the early stagis, go 
that for this reason, at the same time 


bearing in mind the large volume 
ed for reliable results of an inv: 


veed- 


Stiga. 
tion by age, duration, class of ;isk, 
cause of death, territory, and tha: the 
claims thus far are around 625 ‘or a 
total of $1,650,000, any such <(ctaij 
analysis of the experience to date eyj- 
dently would not be of value as an jp- 
dication of the future mortality. 

Many of the companies have had no 
claims at all, and the others, wiih an 
occasional exception, have not paid 
losses exceeding the net premiurns re- 
ceived. 

For sixteen companies having :in ex. 
perience of four or more years statistics 
by calendar years are at hand as to 
insurance in force, premiums received, 
and claims paid or incurred. Taking 
the yearly exposures as the mean in- 
surance in force, with a similar approx- 
imation for the premiums, results in a 
combined exposure for the sixteen com- 
panies of $1,170,000,000, claims of $1, 
010,000, and earned premiums of $1, 


705,000, from which is obtained an aver. 
age mortality cost of $.86 and ratio 
of claims to premiums of $.59. The in- 
dividual exposures range from $2,000,000 
to $352,000,000, the durations from four 
to thirteen years, the claims from $1,000 
to $302,000, the mortality costs from 
$.29 to $1.30, the premiums from $3,900 
to $488,000, and the ratios of claims 
to premiums from .18 to 2.15, there 
being only two instances of the latter 
where the ratio exceeds .70. It is well 
to emphasize that these figures are not 
quoted as absolutely correct, but only 
as sufficiently approximate to provide 
a reasonable indication of the exper- 
ience where the feature has been used 
for some time. 

Of the total exposure of $1,170,000,000 
three companies together contribute 








CONTESTABLE PERIOD 





Points Made by L. L. Bomberger in 
Address Before American Life Con- 
vention at Indianapolis 





The cancellation of a policy within 
the contestable period was discussed 
by L. L. Bomberger of the Legal Sec- 
tion of the American Life Convention. 
He summarized the holdings of the 
courts as they stand at the present time 
as follows: 

1. The incontestable clause, if it 
fixes a time not, unreasonably short for 
contest, is valid. 

2. To avoid a policy, affirmative ac- 
tion must be taken promptly upon dis- 
covery of the facts relied upon for can- 
celation, and, in any event, within the 
period named in the clause. 

The death of the assured does not 
interrupt the running of the contestable 
period if the policy is payable to a 
named beneficiary. If payable to the 
estate, the contestability period is in- 
terrupted during the time that elapses 
between the death of the assure’ and 


the appointment of a personal repre 
sentative. 

4. Affirmative action is not complete 
by a re-tender of premiums and service 
of a notice of repudiation, but calis for 
an adversary proceeding in court 

5. If the company is called upon to 


defend an action upon the policy within 
the contestable period it has an ade 
quate remedy at law by asserting the 
defense in a special plea or answer. 

6. If the period of contestability ex 
pires before the claimant is required 
to bring suit upon the policy a court 
of equity will entertain a bill to cancel 
the policy if filed within the contest 
able period. 

7. If the policy is payable to a bene 
ficiary other than the estate, the benefic- 
iary and the assured, if living, are nec 
essary parties to an action brought 
for cancelation. 
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$866,000,000 or about 74 per cent and of 
the total claims of $1,010,000, they rep- 
resent $722,000 or about 72 per cent. 
The mortalities are $.86, $.81, and $.83 
respectively, with exposures of thirteen. 
twelve, and eight years. In each in- 
stance the provision is liberal; the 
premium rate is $1.25 or $1.50 with 
commission allowance; the representa- 
tives are allowed to use the feature 
rather freely on the proper class of 
risk, thus tending to minimize the 
Selection against the company; the 
limit of issue is comparatively low, he- 
ing respectively $5,000, $10,000, $15,- 
000, as against life insurance retention 
limits of $15,000, $25,000, and $25,000. 
Two issue at a certain premium or not 
at all, whereas the other covers some 
of the hazardous occupations at an in- 
creased charge. 

Particulars of the claims by cause of 
death were supplied by enough compa- 
nies to give a total of 316 lives for 
$823,000. The percentages, by number 
and amount, are contained in the fol- 
lowing table, which, in order to facil- 
itate comparison, shows similar in- 
formation, by number, published for 
the first one hundred claims of the 
Equitable of New York. On2 of the 
convention companies submitted causes 
upon a considerable number of lives, 
for which reason these percentages ap- 
pear separately as well as in the total. 

It is to be noted that automobile and 
motorcycle accidents comprise 25 per 
cent of the losses, drowning, 19 per 
cent, railroad and trolley, 7 per cent, 
and cases of gunshot, murder, homicide, 
suicide together, 20 per cent. these 
four causes combined being over 60 per 
cent of the total. 


Actuaries Insureds’ 
True Guardian Angels 


CO-OPERATION OF FIELD MEN 





Cathles Touches on Recent Upsets in 
Business; Warns Against Sinister 
Developments in Policy Forms 





The actuary is, to a greater extent 
than even the agent, the policyholder’s 
representative and his guardian angel 
in the councils of the management, said 
Lawrence M. Cathles, actuary of the 
Southland Life Insurance Company, to 
the members of the actuarial division 
of the American Life Convention in 
session last week at Indianapolis. Ex- 
tracts from Mr. Cathles’ paper on The 
Actuary’s Function in Drafting the Life 
Insurance Contracts are herewith pre- 
sented: 

There are several cardinal points 
which an actuary must bear in mind 
in preparing policy forms: 

1—Policies must be safe and salable. 

2—Policies must give fair value in 
protection for the premiums charged. 

3—Policies must be so written that 
they give a prospect of fair profit to 
stockholders if non-participating and 
if participating a fair prospect of ulti- 
mat2 low competitive net cost to pol- 
icyholders. 

4—Policies should be clear—simply 
worded contracts free from ambiguity 
and not lend themselves to fraudulent 
misrepresentation. 

5—And of course the forms, reserve 
bases and non-forfeiture values must be 





Another decade should disclose a 
noticeable decline in the proportion of 
automobile fatalities and improving 
economic conditions an eventual similar 
result as to deaths from gunshot, 
homicide, and suicide. On the other 
hand extensive use of the aeroplane 
may call for coverage of a hazard not 
before included. Furthermore, general 
use of the benefit undoubtedly will 
serve to educate beneficiaries to the 
possible advantages in asserting upon 
the slightest pretext that death was 
accidental, thus bringing forward an 
addition to those undeserved claims 
which require settlement in one way or 
another. The net result of these and 
other variable elements is of course 
problematical at the present time but 
on the whole the experience to date 
contains indications which are satisfac- 
tory. 

There are many, and excellent rea- 
sons against the use of the additional 
accidental death feature with the life 
insurance policy; yet in spite of the 
adverse feeling, it is a fact that this 
benefit has found general acceptance 
and doubtless for years to come will 
serve to enlarge our troubles. But 
once having adopted the provision, it 
not only should but safely can be so 
applied that it will not cause to be 
less evident the spirit of sound liberal- 
ity, in both contract and practice, 
which characterizes the administration 
of the business of life insurance. 





35 1 First 100 

Convention Convention Claims of 

Companies Company Equitable 

of New York 
Form of Accident % No. % Amount %No. % Amount % No. 

~ Autos and Motorcycles ........ 23 25 16 13 28 
ERS eee, rere 11 10 12 7 15 
NS eg nk 8 7 7 12 14 
NGS: daddia aid bashoe tide eae 8. 08:8 14 18 15 20 8 
Homicide, suicide, murder .... 4 2 7 6 9 
Struck by falling objects ...... 10 10 4 3 6 
Sax bongs Wed see evewbuse 2 1 3 2 7 
I, a ga. Cn die eS we 0 'ou 1 1 —— -— 3 
RNG Sala tithck dare.i:d eases aa clae 7 8 4 6 4 
I Ce Tere ee eee 3 2 5 3 1 
PI MAREIOT. 6 cc cnevts ce decease 1 1 5 5 1 
SE ea ere 2 2 = —-- — 
nos o4ncin thas eet é's 5 5 7 9 -—— 
Per ee reer eee 4 4 7 5 — 
SSPE CEE Cee 5 4 8 9 4 
100 100 100 100 100 


| 
in accordance with the appropriate in- 
surance laws. 

When I say that policies must be 
safe I mean that they must not promise 
more than the company can afford to 
give and that the contract must be 
drawn so carefully that it would be 
difficult even with hostile intent to 
make the policy appear to cover risks 
which it was not the intention of the 
actuary or the company to assume. 
The work of the actuary in this re- 
spect will naturally be checked by the 
company’s attorney. It will also be 
checked by the agency department for 
salability. It is here that all the diffi- 
culty comes in regarding the drafting 
of policy forms. The actuary and the 
attorney may, by their joint efforts, 
produce a policy form which is actu- 
arially and legally perfect but we all 
know that their work will be entirely 
wasted if the public will not buy their 
policy as readily as they buy other 
policies. Perhaps I should say instead 
“If the company cannot sell the policy 
to its agents,” for that is what we really 
do. My experience has been that there 
is seldom much argument between the 
actuary and the attorney but often a 
great deal between the agency depart- 
ment and the actuary and it must be 
again remembered that I am now deal- 
ing with the actuary solely in his tech- 
nical capacity. 

Each one of the three, actuary, at- 
torney or agent I think would general- 


. 


ly be perfectly willing to prove that his 
own profession was chiefly responsible 
for all of the good and progressive fea- 
tures of the modern life insurance con- 
tract. Personally, I always believed 
that the agent was entitled to most of 
the credit for progressive ideas in life 
insurance contracts, and that this was 
naturally the case because of his closer 
and more intimate contact with the 
people who buy life insurance policies. 
He certainly should be in the best posi- 
tion to know what appeals most to his 
prospects. But I have recently been 
informed by an eminent member of the 
legal profession that all of the*progres- 
sive desirable features of the modern 
life insurance policy were put into it 
bv lawyers, sometimes against the 
wishes of life insurance companies. 
Actuary and Agent 

The function of the actuary in co- 
operating with the agent to make life 
insurance policies not only safe but 
salable is of course to investigate the 
practicability of combinations of bene- 
fits desired, their safety from an un- 
derwriting point of view, and their 
probable cost. 

The agent naturally is concerned 
principally with the present-the ac- 
tuary is trained to look into the future; 
he realizes that contracts now being 
sold may run for fifty years to come 
before they mature and so in all his 
decisions he is compelled to take ac- 
count of many possibilities with which 
the agent does not and need not con- 
cern himself. He is to a greater extent 
than even the agent, the policyholder’s 
representative and his guardian angel 
in the councils of the management. 
One of the bright spots in the history 
of such companies as have got into 
deep water is the way the actuaries 
have stood by the policyholder often 
at serious personal sacrifice. 

The actuary is naturally a student of 
economics for he must have some idea 
as to the probable rate of interest at 
which life insurance funds can be in- 
vested not only today but during the 
whole existence of the contracts which 
are being made today. It is necessary 
for the actuary to peer into the future 
in an effort to estimate how long peo- 
ple who are apparently healthy today 
may reasonably expect to live. His 
carefully prepared mortality’ tables 
enable him to do this with a degree 
of certainty that is positively uncanny 
to the lay mind. We have no such 
certain guide as to future expenses but 
we can control them if we have to far 
easier than we can control the future 
mortality or interest rates. All of these 
estimates of future conditions are made 
necessary because the policy once sold 
the .rate of premium is fixed and can- 
not be changed. The contract must be 
carried out whether the premiums are 
sufficient or insufficient. 

Some Recent Upsets 

We have recently seen a_ great 
change in the rate of interest realiz- 
able on all first-class securities. With- 
in very recent years we have had some 
theories regarding the rate of mortality 
more or less upset and all of our ideas 
regarding taxes and expenses have had 
to be changed. The temporary increase 
in the rate of mortality owing to the in- 
fluenza epidemic and the war will have 
little effect on the rate over a period 
of years but it proved in some quarters 
a much needed reminder that such 
things were possible. It is interesting 
in this respect to note however that 
one of the largest British companies 
estimates its war loss from mortality 
as one-fourth and its loss from taxes 
and depreciation of investments as 
three-fourths of its total loss from four 
years of war. It looks like it is our 
investments we have to protect from 
war hazard more than our policy forms. 

The same conditions which caused 
the very great increase in our adminis- 
tration expenses fortunately have had 
for us a compensating influence on the 
rate of interest (at least for such of 
us as invest almost exclusively in real 
estate mortgages which under present 
rules do not fluctuate in value). It is 
a nice question whether or not the in- 
crease in the rate of interest realized 


upon life insurance company fund; will 
or will not in the end offset the mate. 
rial increase in our expenses. 

The main part of the consideration 
for the insurance is the premium jo pe 
paid by the policyholder. It has peep 
said with some truth that a very prac. 


ticable and entirely safe schedule of 
premium rates can be determine; by 
adding up for each age all the rates 
(already carefully calculated by the ac. 


tuaries) of existing active and success. 
ful companies and dividing by the num. 


ber of companies. You can judge fop 
yourselves how well this would work 
by looking at the average premium 


rates quoted in this paper. 
The “Why” of Premiums 
We are really in rather a strange 


position as regards premium rates at 
the present time, the law now jing 
found to also require a_ substuntial 
amount of expense loading as a com- 
parison of American Experience net 
premiums with American Men net 
premiums and actual practical interest 


rates will show. The laws by specify- 
ing the mortality table and rate of ip- 
terest which must be used, really fix 
about 90 per cent of the non partici- 
pating premiums anyway and leave only 
10 per cent for the actuary to play with, 
Perhaps that is one reason actuaries 
say participating policies are best— 
participating premiums giving them 
much wider scope for their talents both 
in collecting surplus loadings and in 


devising attractive ways of giving them 
back to the policyholder. 

Of course the actuary’s real reason 
is the psychological effect the profit 


sharing idea on the average purchaser 
of life insurance and the element of 
safety provided by the larger loading. 
British companies whose business is 
largely participating have come through 
the war with all its enormous losses 


without embarrassment beyond the 
temporary suspension of dividends to 
policyholders. 


I do not think it would be unreason- 
able to assume that in the case of a 
conservatively managed company the 


mortality rate experienced would ap- 
proximate that shown by the new 
American Men Mortality Table and at 


least amongst the companies which 
compose the American Life Conven- 
tion the net rate of interest to be 
realized would average 5 per cent dur- 
ing the next ten years and at least 4 
per cent during the probable life of 
policies now being written. 

The adoption of a new mortality 
table or higher rate of interest does not 
affect at all the actual money any com- 
pany has for expenses—that is fixed by 
the actual premium collected—the num- 
ber of deaths which actually occur and 
the rate of interest actually realized 


by the company. The new mortality 
table only enables us more definitely 
to estimate what the true loading or 


allowance for expenses is. 

A most illuminating and instructive 
discussion of this very matter will be 
found in the May, 1919, Transactions of 
the Actuarial Society of America where 
it is estimated by Mr. Arthur Huntei 
that if as high a rate of interest as 4% 


per cent can be assumed the actual 
probable margin for expenses in an 
average non participating premium to- 
day is about 80 per cent of the ‘first 
year’s premium and 25 per cent of re- 
newal premiums. It is quite evident 


that this whole question of premiums 
and expense provision demands tlie 
careful attention of those upon whom 
rests the responsibility for the {future 
successful development of non partici- 
pating life insurance companies. 
When the actuary is drafting a pol- 
icy and fixing premium rates he 4s 
sumes that in the future risks wii! be 
selected in approximately the s:me 
manner as those risks upon whicli iis 
mortality tables are based. He as 
sumes that when policies are sold they 
will be properly sold so there wil! be 
no unduly heavy lapse rate with its in- 
evitable loss and increased axpense to 
the company and he assumes [iat 
premiums collected will be invested at 
the highest rate of interest obtainable 
with safety; he also assumes that 
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Progress of the Equitable 





NEW FEATURES INTRODUCED IN A DECADE 








Non-Cancellable Accident 
and Health Insurance 


Group Life Insurance 
Group Disability Insurance 
Safety Inspections for Groups Premium Waiver Clause 

Home Purchase Insurance Disability Income Clause 
Refund and Cash Refund Annuity Double Indemnity Provision 
Income Bonds for Old Age Excess Interest Dividends 

New Convertible Policy Post Mortem Dividend 
Corporate Policy Endowment Conversion Privilege 
Endowment Annuity at 65 Educational Fund Agreement 
Liberty Bond Policy Salary Continuance Agreement 
Retirement Annuity Free Health Examinations 

New Survivorship Annuity Special Training for Agents 











INSURANCE 
THAT 
INSURES 


PROTECTION 
THAT 
PROTECTS 





GROWTH IN A DECADE 


1920 1910 Increase 


Outstanding Insurance Dec. 31st. $2,656,524,071  $1,347,158,692  $1,309,366,279 








New Insurance 

Assets Dec. 31st 
Liabilities Dec. 31st 
Premium Income 

Total Income 

Payments to Policyholders 





529,559,921 
627,141,737 
539,140,705 
95,354,787 
132,156,942 
72,683,550 


107,965,091 
492,197,585 
409,538,600 
53,160,164 
76,289,493 
53,119,670 


421,594,830 
134,044,152 
129,602,195 
42,194,623 
55,867,449 
19,563,880 
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throughout the existence of the policy 
it will receive intelligent care and be 
finally paid strictly according to its 
terms and conditions. 

The actuary is generally in a _ posi- 
tion where he can very easily ascertain 
whether most of his assumptions are 
justified, the only question involving 
much difficulty being as to whether or 
not policies are properly sold. 


Checking Up 

In a general way it is fairly easy to 
find indications one way or the other, 
the lapse rate on second premiums and 
the volume of complaints from policy- 
holders being readily accessible. An 
investigation of the lapse rate on sec- 
ond premiums by individual agents and 
agencies sometimes gives illuminating 
results. I have known it to vary from 
less than 5 per cent to more than 70 
per cent. I think it will be admitted 
that the business obtained from an 
agent showing a 50 per cent lapse on 
second premiums is much less valu- 
able to the company than the business 
obtained from an agent who shows a 
10 per cent lapse on second premiums. 
The waste of second year lapses is 
serious and to make the same amount 
of profit on the first group of policies 
as on the second, the company must 
either get a larger premium or pay less 
in commissions. Legal restrictions pre- 
vent the collection of a larger premium 
even if such a thing was practicable 
but I am not so sure that something 
cannot be done in the way of reducing 
commissions either by making more of 
the agent’s remuneration depend upon 
the collection of the second and subse- 
quent years’ premiums or by such dis- 
ciplinary or educational methods as the 
company can apply to those agents 
whose business shows a heavier lapse 
rate than normal. 

Then there is the question of the 
basis for reserve calculations and loan 
and non-forfeiture values. It is not pos- 
sible for the actuary to go far wrong 
in this part of the policy even if there 
should be a disposition on the part of 
the executive or the agency department 
to put undue pressure on him because 
these things are also fixed within com- 
paratively narrow limits by State laws 
and competitive conditions are such 
that little profit can be realized froin 
surrender charges. We all know how 
illusory that profit is and would much 
rather keep the business than collect 
the surrender charge. That is a very 
healthy condition for the policyholder 
* but the actuary must be sure competi- 
tion is not driving his company too far 
towards the total elimination of surren- 
der charges. 

Sinister Developments 

Within recent years there have been 
some developments in -policy forms 
which I regard as sinister. I refer 
principally to the supplementing of sav- 
ings bank deposits by decreasing term 
insurance policies and the hybrid sav- 
ings death and disability contracts of 
the 3 per cent loan contract companies 
which have sprung up in large numbers 
in various parts of the country. ! do 
not approve of anything which elim- 
inates the reserve feature of life in- 
surance policies because it seems to 
me that if such a te.:dency is permit- 
ted to go to its logical conclusion we 
may be forced back into selling only 
one year renewable term policies prac- 
tically on the old assessment basis 
which was found impracticable hun- 
dreds of years ago when legal reserve 
life insurance was adopted to save the 
entire business from destruction. The 
companies which are selling these 3 
per cent loan contracts are undoubtedly 
undermining regular life insurance 
companies in the minds of the public 
and while it seems impossible that they 
can be permanently successful I think 
it would pay life insurance companies 
to give them a little more attention 
than has been given them up to this 
time. 

The actuaries are in a quandary in 
regard to these schemes. No actuary 
will knowingly permit his’ special 
knowledge to be used in framing pol- 
icies which are to be sold or handled 





by men whose character, aims and 
ideals do not command his respect. 

No actuary will make or assist in 
the making of figures or statements 
likely to be used to mislead intending 
purchasers of life insurance or any 
other kind of contracts. On the other 
hand they realize that many of these 
men are honest in intention and if the 
actuary’s guidance is withheld the con- 
tracts issued will be worse for ail con- 
cerned. I would like to put in this 
class also what is commonly called the 
commercial policy, often theoretically 
correct and technically defensible, but 
nevertheless always a demoralizing in- 
fluence and a practical evasion of the 
anti-discrimination statutes. In the 
fight for new business the company 
which uses commercial policies is hit- 
ting below the belt. 





ELECTED TO DIRECTORATES 

President Henry Reeves of the In- 
dustrial Health, Accident and Life 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia has 
been elected a director of the Metro- 
politan Trust Company, which will com- 
mence business with $500,000 capital 
and $100,000 surplus on October 24, and 
will occupy its own and newly erected 
building at Market and Eighteenth 
Streets, Philadelphia.. He has also been 
elected a director and the president of 
the Pitman Trust Company, which will 
commence business about November 15 
with $100,000 capital and $25,000 sur- 
plus at Pitman, N. J. 
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Henry Cole Bates 
On Reinstatement 


WHAT TO EXPECT FROM COURTS 





Representative of Metropolitan Life 
Makes Address to American 
Life Convention 





Henry Cole Bates, attorney of the 
Metropolitan Life, read a paper on “Ap- 
proval of Applications For Reinstate- 
ment,” in which he said in part: 

“The only qualification required by 
law for a person to be insured is that 
he have an insurable interest in his 
life. Good health is not a condition im- 
posed by law. Even in the states re- 
quiring medical examination they do 
not require the examination to disclose 
any standard of good health before the 
company is allowed to insure the appli- 
cant. The requirement of good health 
is imposed by the company. A test of 
insurability permitted even by the 
Sussex case is one established by the 
insurer.* * * 

“The consideration of the purpose of 
evidence of insurability as a condition 
of re-instatement leads to the same con- 
clusion. It would have been simple to 
require a policy provision for re-instate- 
ment merely on payment of arrears of 
premium with interest. But this would 
have led to adverse selection against 
the company among lapsed policyhold- 
ers since among those who had lapsed 
those who later became uninsurable 
would be more likely to exercise the 
right of reinstatement than those whe 
remained good risks. Consequently, 
the reason for this condition is to af- 
ford protection against adverse risks. 

“But adverse selection may be 
brought about by the reinstatement of 
risks impaired morally as well 
as by that of risks impaired 
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It didn’t ‘‘just happen’’ 


The more than $100,000,000.00 of New Business written by 
the Missouri State Life Field Men in 1920 is the result of 
several very well defined causes, a few of which are given 
below. This great achievement was made possible 


—Liberal and Adaptable Policy Contracts both 
non-participating and participating. 


—Provisions for Sub-Standard Risks. 
—Extension of Limit on one Life to $300,000. 
Home Office Specialists 


—Sales Service Department. 
—Liberal Contracts to Agents. 
A 1921 Forward Step—Accident and Health Department 


In our Expansion Program, just started, we 
have room for well equipped leaders. Nego- 
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physically. For example, a lapsed pol: 
icyholder in desperate financial strajts 
may see a way to meet his oblication 
by reinstating his policy and co)pjq. 
ting suicide. That this is no exacvera. 
tion is proved by the large numer oj 


reported cases, of which the !varpe 
case is one in which suicide has cijosely 
followed reinstatement. Since now 


seems to be established that a siicide 
clause in a reinstatement applica! inn js 
invalid the company has no othe» pro. 
tection except investigation an1 consid. 
eration of the moral hazard hefore ap. 
proval of the reinstatement. If. (here. 
fore, the company is not permiticn to 
consider the moral hazard as a {ictor 
of insurability the purpose of » Te 
quirement of evidence of insurahility is 
defeated. This cannot be the intontivy 
of the statutory provision. 

“Again, if health alone is to con- 
sidered on passing on applications ij 
would mean that the same test would 
be applied to the reinstatemeni of al! 
classes of policies. This is not jriue on 
the issuance of the policy. The larger 
the policy the more numerous the fae. 
tors that are considered by tie insurer, 
A man may be a good industrial risk, 
who would not be considered for a $1, 
000 policy. He may get a thousand. 
dollar policy when he would harily he 
considered for a $50,000 policy. 

“In other words he is insurable iy 
one class and not in the other, though 
his health may be good enough to war. 
rant, on that test. alone, the limit the 
company will write. Is it possible thar 
the meaning of insurability chonzes 
when re-instatement is applied for and 
that all men in an equally goo: condi- 
tion of health are then equally insur. 
able? The proposition refutes i‘ self. 

“It is apparent then that the defini- 
tion of ‘insurability’ as equivalent te 
good health is too limited. The moral 
hazard must be allowed to be consid- 
ered if the purpose of the condition to 
reinstatement is to be satisfied. What 
then constitutes insurability? 

“Does it not include all the factors 


which entered into the consideration of 
the original application, age of course 
excepted, of the particular policy is- 
sued? If an applicant was 30 insursble 
vhen the policy was written he niust 
logically meet the same tests to be in- 
surable when he applies for reinstate- 
ment. Such a test of insurability is 


fair to the policyholder, protects the 
company and satisfies the purpose of 
the statutory provision. 

“If our reasoning is correct we may 
expect the courts to follow it, provided 
the proper basis is provided in the 
evidence. It would appear necessary to 
prove by a person responsible for the 
examination of applications the factors 
considered in passing on the application 
for the original contract. If the proof 
then showed that the evidence pre 
sented on the application for reinstate- 
ment failed to meet the original re- 
quirements under any one of thie fac- 
tors so considered a refusal to reinstate 
should be held justifiable.” 





INSURES 263 IN ONE GROUP 





Then H. O. Maddox of Kansas City Has 
Photo Taken of Office Force In- 
sured by Missouri State Life 





A half-tone reproduction of a group 
photograph of 263 employes oi the 
Commerce Trust Company of |\ansas 
City is a striking feature of- the Mis 
souri State Life Bulletin’s issue dated 
September 29. Under the cut is the 
statement that they had assembled to 


receive certificates of life insurance to 
which they were entitled under the 
terms of a group policy carried by the 
Commerce Trust Company wiih the 


Missouri State Life. The policies vary 
from $500 to $3,000 and the tota! of the 
insurance on the group is $270,000. 
Standing as the central figure of the 
group is H. O. Maddox, genera! agent 
of the Missouri State Life in [:ansas 
City, who is using the picture as the 
most effective sort of a boost for his 
company and for the principle of group 
insurance, 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















The Missouri State ‘ 


Winning Life has announced 
Articles in the winners in _ its 
Income Contest monthly income essay 
contest. F. B. Miller, 
president of the St. Louis Underwriters 
Association, acted as chairman of the 
committee, assisted by George L. Dyer 
and E. J. Burkley. 

The first prize was won by J. R. 
Daughtry, of Roswell, N. M.; the sec- 
ond prize by E. G. Starrett, of Salina, 
Kan.; the third by George B. Cum- 
mings, of St. Louis. Their essays fol- 
low. 

By J. R. Daughtry: Lump sum life 
insurance goes only part of the way in 
providing protection for your dependent 
ones. A Continuous Monthly Income 
policy added to your lump sum life in- 
surance will bridge the chasm of pos- 
sible want and misery in lives of those 
you love after you are gone. It will 
complete your obligation of family pro- 
tection, going all the way in meeting 
their monthly financial needs. 

A check the first day of every month 
from the Missouri State Life guaran- 
teed “as long as she or they may live,” 
is the best estate you can leave. It 
keeps the children in school; it pays 
the monthly bills; it eliminates all un- 
certainty and. worry connected with in- 
vestments. It guarantees them a per- 
manent home and secures their future 
welfare. 

No other investment of equal amount 
that you can make will secure such 
large guaranteed benefits as are given 
in a Continuous Income Policy. 

By E. G. Starrett: In building an 
estate it is only natural for any good 
business man to guard against its be- 
ing dissipated at his death and to en- 
deavor to relieve his dependents of the 
responsibility for investing large sums 
of money and the care of an estate left 
in lump sum. 

Insurance payable in a lump sum 
builds the bridge and carries them over 
the first chasm, but there is no guaran- 
tee that the second deepest and widest 
chasm will-be crossed without a month- 
ly income policy which guarantees a 
permanent income. Back of it is a con- 
cern of sufficient financial strength pro- 
tected by laws, which enables it to do 
what cannot usually be done in any oth- 
er way. All of this can be accom- 
plished without expense by writing 
your name to a document which asks 
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ADDRESSED BY MELVIN YOUNG 

The new business production cam- 
paign conducted by the field force of 
the Philadelphia Life Insurance Com- 
pany during the month of September 
in honor of Clifton Maloney, Esq., who 
was vice-president when the testimon- 
ial drive was announced and has since 
succeeded his late father as head of the 
institution, resulted in the writing of 
examined business amounting to $2,250,- 
000, of which sum the home office staff 
furnished contracts totaling $800,000. 
The agency force will endeavor to 
duplicate this splendid record during 
October to celebrate the promotion of 
Clifton Maloney to the presidency and 
of Manager of Agencies Jackson Ma- 
loney to the vice-presidency. 


An unusually largely attended meet- 


ing of the Home Office Plico Club took 
Place on Monday, October 3, in the 
Philadelphia Life Building and was ad- 
dressed by Melvin Young, operator of 
the New York Insurance School on the 
Subject, “Logic as Applied in Argu- 
ment.” The speaker gave the members 
the benefit of his thirty years’ experi- 
ence as an insurance solicitor and or- 
Banizer, covering the entire United 
States. The address was followed by a 
Picnic luncheon. 


you to save a small portion of your earn- 
ings each year. 

By George B. Cummings: You have 
“enough insurance” to carry them 
across the first great break. Must they 
go along the edge of the larger chasm 
until the children are able to take your 
place? You can give them an income 
on which to live together, educate the 
boy and his sister, and support your 
widow as long as she may live, A 
Monthly Income Contract will bridge 
the chasm. 

Should you live to advanced years 
it is available for you both. A carrying 
charge of little over one per cent of the 
amount you decide necessary, and the 
deposit of a small part of your savings 
with the Missouri State Life will “lift 
them over,” support them, and protect 
them against unseen dangers and hor- 
rors. 

How much a month do you say they 
should have? 

What time tomorrow will you see 
the examiner? 

Sign here, please. 





COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 

According to officials of the Columbus 
Mutual Life, the company’s business 
for September showed an increase of 
25 per cent, although this figure is 
about $90,000 less than the correspond- 
ing month a year ago. September busi- 
ness amounted to a million and a quar- 
ter. 

With October only a week gone, more 
than a quarter of a million of paid-for 
busi~ess has been entered on the books, 
indicating the probability of a new 
October record. 





NORTHWESTERN APPOINTMENT 
W. W. Fuller, district agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life at Fargo, 
has been appointed general agent for 
North Dakota to fill the vacancy caused 
bv the resignation of Engene Fretz. Jr. 
The change became effective Septem- 
ber 13. 























Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
| OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 
Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 
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Payments to Policyholders..............--.-.++ 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organizatio 


JOHN G. WALKER, President. 

















WANT $1,000,000 THIS MONTH 





Fraser & Abry Agency of Connecticut 
Mutual Life Making Fine Progress— 
Production for Year Ahead 





On Thursday, September 29, at the 
Brooklyn Club, the Fraser & Abry 
agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
held a meeting of their leading agents 
and plans were made for a million doi- 
lar month in October. The men never 
having paid for as much business as 
that in thirty days, decided to accom- 
plish it this month. 

The leading producer of the Com- 
pany, H. M. Hessberg, agreed to give 
the leading agent for the month his 
choice of a new suit or an overcoat, 
while Fraser & Abry, offered two prizes 
—a golf suit, and a set of golf clubs, 
for the two agents who paid for the 
largest amount of business and who in- 
sured the largest number of lives. 

Charles Jerome Edwards, who is 
president of the Brooklyn Club, stopped 
in at the meeting and was induced to 
say a few words. Mr. Edwards was in 
fine fettle and his impromptu talk in a 
large way helped to make the meeting 
a success. About twenty of the men 
at the dinner obligated themselves to 
write and pay for at least one applica- 
tion a week between now and August 
16 next, which is the end of the Com- 
pany’s Club. year. 

The Fraser & Abry agency has had 
a very fine increase over last year’s 
business so far and is at the present 
time leading all of the other agencies 
of the Company. The rapid increase in 
their fvll-time organization will soon 
necessitate their adding more space. 
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Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made us soon as disability occurs—no piobationary 


period. 


Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 


tionary period. 


Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 


ability. 


Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 


anniversary. 


Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 
tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


the insuring public. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 





NEWARK CHANGE 


Firm of White & Fenwick Dissolved, 
Former Purchasing Latter’s Share 
in Agency 


The firm of White & Fenwick, gen- 
eral agents of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life in Newark, has been dissolved 
by mutual consent, Mr. White having 
purchased Mr. Fenwick’s share in the 
agency. Mr. White will continue as the 
state general agent of the Company. 

Both Mr. White and Mr. Fenwick 
have ably represented the company’s 
interests in New Jersey and it is con- 
fidently anticipated that the results 
under Mr. White’s individual manage- 
ment will continue to be satisfactory. 
Mr. Fenwick has been an active and 
successful producer and will make good 
wherever he is located. 





LARSON PRESIDENT’S ASSISTANT 

Madison, Wisconsin, Oct. 4.—A. C. 
Larson, state manager of the Central 
Life, has been elected by the board of 
trustees of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, as an assistant to 
the president of the organization. He 
was chosen for district No. 4, compris- 
ing three states, Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Michigan. General agents of the Cen- 
tral Life, all from Wisconsin, on Satur- 
day met with Mr. Larson for a confer- 
ence at the Park Hotel. Those present 
were: W. J. Webster, Wausau; E. A. 
Lewis and A. L. Erickson, Eau Claire: 
Martin Stenison, La Crosse: W. J. 
Knight, Wild Rose; C. W. Van Berg, 
Waupun; A. B. Olson, Milwaukee; J. F. 
Stuckert, Sheboygan: W. E. Smith, 
Appleton; E. W. Leslie, Racine; B. D. 
Usher, and Ambrose Osterheld. Stough- 
ton; W. H. Larson, Wyeta: L C. Crump, 
and Thos. Mithus, Madison; Henry 
Hannon, Green Bay; Geo. Farnum, 
Edgerton, and Henry Greenwald, Madi- 
son. 


ECKERT ON CONDITIONS 

(Continued from page 2 
The investment bankers have been hay- 
ing a wonderful market. There has 
been a surprisingly good appetite for 
absorbing issues of securities. This 
was particularly true last year, and at 
that time I heard a good many engaged 
in that line of business actually talking 
about the great investment market that 
was coming, not realizing that it was 
then here, and that we were then in 
the midst of the best buying that this 
country has ever seen. I do not know 
that we are through with it yet, but I 
am stressing the importance of an cn- 
deavor to really understand the present, 
not wasting time in reflecting upon 
what is past, nor spending too much 
time in anticipating what is ahead of 
us. 

“The word I would leave with you 
is that we put all our energy into the 
present. Conditions may not be as 
favorable now as they were last year. 
We may hope they are going to be bet- 
ter in the future, but, as | said, times 
of the Metropolitan are never bad— 
only some are better than others——and 
in all departments of the company we 
should cooperate and co-ordinate all 
of our facilities in taking advantage of 
daily opportunities,” 
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Public Officials 
Are Square, Says Tyrrell 


PLAY THE GAME, HIS ADVICE 








Be on Level With Them; Advice From 
Great Human Nature 
Student 





What does Henry Tyrrell, of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, one of the 
ablest and one of the most popular 
mixers with public men, think of the 
relations which should exist between 
old line legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies and public officials? 
This company executive gave his views 
at the American Life Convention in 
Indianapolis last week, and in part they 
follow: 

Social relationships never should 
influence the discharge of public duty. 

Mutual responsibilities in life insur- 


‘ance and in the judiciary are strikingly 


similar. Officers of life insurance com- 
panies are lawyers, so to speak, for a 
vast clientage of policyholders, while 
state officials are judges of facts and 
law, frequently having full power to 
hear, try and determine. 

The lawyer, the judge, the represen- 
tative of life insurance and the public 
official each has the same responsibility 
and obligation to do exact justice to his 
respective trust. There is one im- 
portant distinction, however, between a 


public official having supervision and 
control of life insurance and a judge in 
a general court of law. The judge on 
the bench must begin and continue his 
hearings with Solomonic impartiality. 


_ while the other public official is per- 


fectly justified primarily in siding with 
one of the parties; and it makes little 
difference whether or not that party :s 
proponent or opponent, plaintiff or de- 
fendant, so long as it represents the 
best interests of policyholders. 

That public official who is not con- 
cerned fully as much about the true 
and proper interests of policyholders 
as are company representatives, is not 
really a public official—he is merely 
an office holder. 


Even Break At the Start 

Men meet today essentially as they 
did ages ago. They clasp hands to 
show that they are unarmed, and they 
bow heads in token of deference. Both 
of these acts indicate a kindly inclina- 
tion and such really is the fundamental 
spirit, so if it turns out, by subsequent 
acts and deeds, that this elementary 
principle does not fructify, some fault 
has intervened—the start always is an 
auspicious one. : 

In their social relations with public 
Officials, therefore, representatives of 
companies have the initial presumption 
of a friendly inclination, but this does 
not guarantee, nor even imply, that this 
will merge into a friendly business rela- 
tion. When pleasant social relations 
exist, however, they have the advan- 
tage of paving the way, probably, for 
a more expeditious dispatch of busi- 
ness, with just the possibility of a little 
kindlier consideration, but no company 
representative with discretion would 


think for a moment, of trying to use his 
social status as the foundation for an 
official mandate. 

But because social relations inevit- 
ably do result when men habitually 
meet and talk, and because those rela- 
tions do have a perfectly legitimate 
and supportable connection with busi- 
ness relations, it is permissible, if it 
is not indeed, advisable, to know some- 
thing of the technique of meeting men. 

Here is offered a fine opportunity to 
indulge fanciful flights into the realms 
of scientific salesmanship and success- 
ful psychology, but the impulse to em- 
brace that opportunity will be over- 
come by the prospects of a more sensi- 
ble voyage into the kingdom of good, 
old-fashioned common sense, the golden 
rules of which are much more practical 
and effective than all the theoretical 
formulae ever devised. 


Just Ordinary Human Beings 

There is a good deal of errant non- 
sense, anyway, about the rules of scien- 
tific salesmanship and of successful 
psychology, so let us proceed on the 
theory that public officials are just com- 
mon, ordinary human beings, capable 
of liking and disliking, “even as you 
and I,” and that no other or different 
methods are necessary to meet them 
than are necessary to meet the super- 
intendent of a Presbyterian Sunday 
school or the keeper of a country tav- 
ern. 

In meeting all men with whom one 
has reason to believe that he is likely 
to have social and business relations 
there are a few fundamental requisites, 
but time will be taken to consider onlv 
one or two of the most essential. 
Standing foremost, is the necessary 
ability to size up your man and to gov- 
ern yourself accordingly. This is the 
biggest and strongest factor in the 
forming of successful and satisfactory 
relationships, without doubt. 

The well-known human race is a com- 
plex institution. It is composed of per- 
sons of different characteristics. of vari- 
ous likes and dislikes. of divergent fan- 
cies and fads, of manifold business and 
social interests, and he who meets the 
male contingent of the human race suc- 
cessfully is he who sizes up his man 
and then accommodates himself with 
discretion to time and topic. 

The successful meeter of men is an 
opportunist, in that he gives and receives 
with keen and diplomatic discrimina- 
tion, never offending but freauently en- 
tertaining; often offering a timely and 
gracious suggestion, discreetly; never 
overstepping the bounds of provriety: 
onlv discussing business when invited 
to do so and gracefully retiring when 
his good sense tells him that course is 
timely. 

The saddest male specimen in all 
Christendom is the unconscious genius 
who knows neither time. place nor oc- 
casion; who merrilv stalks where dis- 
eretion hesitates: who gailv obtrudes 
his personal business upon men fed un 
with official prohlems at times which 
a child would realize were inonvortune: 
who is about as interesting as a bearded 
lady and as tiresome as an old maid: 
who tries to be a good fellow, but turns 
out to be a beastly bore—the most 
dreaded and horrible of all human dis- 
asters. 

Boiled down to a tincture. the genius 
who has the art of approach is he who 
always—at all times and in all cireum- 
stences—“sizes un his man” and “talks 
the language of the tribe.” 
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A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 





This requires neither knowledge of 
salesmanship nor insight into psychol- 
ogy—it is a gift! 

How often it turns out that the com- 
mon, ordinary, garden variety of chap 
from a small town makes many inti- 
mates, while his smooth, well-groomed 
brother from the city frequently goes 
unfriendly away! 

“As a man thinketh in his heart, so 
is he.” 


Conservative Reflections on a Lady 

The crude, uncouth fellow probably 
reflects soul, while the polished, sophis- 
ticated man only exudes superheated 
atmosphere. : 

Mere personal appearance and suavity 
of exterior have little to do with estab- 
lishing and maintaining social relation- 
ships. There is much classical evi- 
dence of this fact. History tells us that 
the more or less well-known Cleopatra, 
of Egyptian fame, was not beautiful, 
but “they do say” that she was pos- 
sessed of certain personal charms 
which lent themselves readily and re- 
sponsively to intimate exploitation— 
sa much so that her relations with cer- 
tain public officials of her time were 
not only notorious, but somewhat scan- 
dalous. Cleopatra knew how to meet 
men. One would hesitate to advise her 
methods to representatives of a life in- 
surance company and certainly to a 
public official, but candor forces one 
to admit, nevertheless, that Cleopatra 
was “good’’! Had she lived in modern 
times, she probably would have incor- 
porated herself! 

There may be those among you who, 
at this point, will think that they are 
listening merely to a dissertation on 
personality, a subject that is as old 
as the hills. They do not thus deceive 
themselves, nor do they flatter me. 

No man has good excuse to meet 
another man with whom he expects to 
have social and business relations if 
he cannot impress upon the person met, 
the thought that he is genuine and 
worthy of confidence, for otherwise he 
not only harms himself, but he weak- 
ens the case for a more deserving man 
and the great institution he represents. 
This involves personality. 

No man whose duties require him to 
use persuasion with other men can be 
successful without recognized person- 
ality and that proceeds not necessarily 
from outward appearance, suavity of 
address, studied effort, nor set rules— 
it is conceived in the heart. 

This thought merges naturally into 
an incidental one which should be rec- 
ognized and remembered. It is most 





Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








a, 
important, after kindly social relations 
once have been established, that they 
be preserved and nourished as a yary 
precious possession. It does not do to 
neglect them nor to give them rein only 
when something of a business n2-)re 
impends. The fact is that one n ces 
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Business Is Good Wi; 
The Bankers Life 


New Business for the 
first six months of 
1921 shows a total of 
$70,000,000 
as compared with 
$56,000,000 
for the first six 
months of 1920 


Bankers Life 
Company 


Des Moines - - Iowa 
Geo. Kuhns, President 














HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 61st Annual Statement 
shows admitted Assets of 
$40,465,508 and the Insurance 
in Force $212,483,100—a gain 
for the year 1920 of nearly 
$27,000,000. The insurance 
effected during the year was 
nearly $43,000,000. The 
amount paid to policyholders 
during the year was over | 
$4,196,000. | 

| 
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For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents | 
256 Broadway New York 
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Seventieth 
Anniversary Year 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

During this long span of years the Company has maintained a high 
reputation for fair and honorable dealing with policyholders and agents. 
WILLIAM D. WYMAN, President 

WINFIELD S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 





therein all hope for America lies.” 


the provision for his own old age. 


Vice-President Coolidge says: “Look well then to the hearthstone; 


The man who is looking well to his hearthstone is very apt to take 
out an endowment policy. It will carry out his purposes for his home 
if he dies, and it will also keep the fire on his hearth in his own old age. 

And it is an unselfish policy, for it does not shift upon his children 








Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
In Business Since 1862 


termediate and industrial plan at all ages. It also insures against total 
and permanent disability. Policies of the company are made secure by 
reserves maintained on the highest standard, with additional contingent 
reserves providing protection against all emergencies. Information and 
Advice on any matter relating to Life Insurance is Available at any 
time through the Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 








| Insures all classes of selected lives, issuing policies on the ordinary, in- 








his best impressions and more _ thor- 
oughly strengthens his relations when 
he does not want anything. 


So much for the personal relations. 
When :{ comes to considering the busi- 
ness relations between company repre- 
sentatives and public officials, the en- 
tire scene shifts. 

Social relations with public officials 
are personal privileges; business rela- 
tions are representative functions. 
Must Follow Broad Line of Public 

Policy 

Life insurance Officials have a perfect 
right to seek gratification of selfish de- 
sires along legitimate lines from public 
officials, but they properly cannot in- 
yite consideration of business problems 
except along the broad lines of public 
policy. No representative of a life in- 
surance company has a right to ask a 
business favor of any public official 
either for himself or for his company, 
neither is he privileged to request any- 
thing which does not accord with the 
veneral welfare of the institution of life 
insurance. He must seek constructive 
results, not personal advantages. He 
must have for his first consideration 
always, the paramount interests of this 


splendid solidarity which, in the final 
analysis, makes no petty distinctions 
of kind, classification or character, but 


which stands foyr-square for the protec- 
tion of the rights of policyholders, be 
they of companies which are mutual, 
stock or mixed! And by the side of 
the good company representative will 
be found standing, with both feet upon 
the ground, the good public official. 
One ought to have no hesitancy what- 
ever in going before a public official 
with a supportable institutional prob- 
lem. Besides being equally interested 
in its proper solution, the public offi- 
cial has the further incentive to make 
good with his constituencv and anv 
public official who really does mak» 
good, invariably is one who meets com- 
pany officers courteously, listens to 


their pleas intently and determines his 
own course honestly. Such a public 
official always prefers to build up, 


rather than to tear down. and that 
ought to be the common spirit. 
Entitled To Hearing 

The public official whose judgments, 
rulings and decisions have weight and 
Strength and which will stand the test 
of legal review, if necessary, always 
listens courteously and with interest 
to company representatives who come 


a 


to him with clean hands and prepared 
to sustain their contentions with facts 
and figures. The public official who ex- 
hibits impatience at company officers 
who thus appear, or who is discour- 
teous, over-dignified or officious, is a 
petty office holder whose mandates 
neither create a ripple on the insurance 
waters nor require the very serious 
consideration of the courts of law. He 
is like a minnow in a school of whales! 

The legislator who is afraid of a 
“lobbyist,” by that same sign writes 
himself down as scared of himself, and 
the Insurance Commissioner who does 
not listen to the company representa- 
tive who comes before him with a legiti- 
mate and supportable proposal, on 
which he is duly prepared and which 
he can properly present, is of the same 
general type, but perfect candor and 
simple justice demand the explanation 
that just at this time there “ain’t no 
such animal.” 

This remark is not baldly dragged in- 
to this paper nor is it made with any 
other than the perfectly proper intent 
to give credit where credit is due. It 
emanates from personal knowledge and 
preceeds from grateful appreciation of 
the splendid services which the mem- 
bers of the National Convention of In- 
svrence Commissioners have been justi- 
fied in rendering the institution of life 
insurance. By their example as public 
officials, they have imposed upon repre- 
sentatives of companies the grave but 
prover responsibility of meriting their 
continual consideration and approval. 

Play the Game 

Never try to “put over” anything of 
a business nature on a public official. 
It may be that by subterfuge or the 
vee of cunning methods, one occasion- 
lly may win a point, but the advantage 
is erhemeral, generally, and disastrous, 
always. It reacts discredit upon the 
company and its representatives and 
terds to break down confidence. It is 
bad business. 

Blue sky is just exactly as transpar- 
ent to the public official as it is to you. 
He recognizes it if you try to disguise 
it, inst as you recognize it when the 
vendor tries to sell it to you. The pub- 
lic official, for special and friendly rea- 
sons. may not care to tell you as blunt- 
ly or as quickly that he recognizes the 
folse article as you do the man who 
tries to deceive you, but in the privacy 
of his chambers he files away the inci- 
dent and he cannot be blamed very 











the years to come. 





For Over Seventy Years 


On August 1, 1851. the Massachusetts Mutual issued its first policy. 
From that day to this its constant endeavor has been to furnish the best 
possible life insurance protection at the lowest possible net cost. That 
it has succeeded is shown by the enviable reputation which the Company 
enioys among those who buy insurance and among those who sell it. 
Efficient service and a square deal for everyone have been its watch- 
words for over Seventy Years. They will be its watchwords throughout 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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much if he resents a palpable assault 
upon his intelligence, to say nothing of 
the inexcuseable attempt to “put some- 
thing over” on him. 

If only one company and its repre- 
sentatives were involved, the conse- 
quences would not be so bad, but it is 
conceivable that the whole institution 
might seriously, if not irreparably, be 
harmed by such a proceeding. 


Built Its Own Bunker 


A specific instance may be cited to 
illustrate the danger of such an occur- 
rence. A certain interest (whose iden- 
tity no one here is even privileged to 
try to guess) maintains a national or- 
ganization with constituent members in 
some of the states. It once had a favor 
to ask of an insurance commissioner, 
so it sent a committee of three to see 
him, which committee consisted of two 
prominent local members of the asso- 
ciation and a personal chum. Not one 
of the committee ever before had taken 
an active or open interest in behalf of 
the association and the moment its 
members entered his office the Commis- 
sioner smiled at recognition of the fact 
that this committee had been deliber- 
ately hand-picked for the occasion. 

What an asinine thing that was to 
do! The interest was penalized before 
it ever got away from the tee! 

The Commissioner listened patiently 
and with simulated interest to their pro- 
posal, however, and later began to lay 
plans in his mind for granting their peti- 
tion but when he called for facts and fig- 
ures with which to justify himself and 
upon which to base a supportable ruling, 
the hand-picked committee failed to re- 
spond. They were totally unprepared 
to do the only reasonable and proper 
thing to do, give the Commissioner so 
much evidence that he could not deny 
their request—and, of course, they 
failed ignominiously. They thought 
that local prominence combined with 
personal friendship would procure and 
justify a personal favor and they were 
deservedly disappointed—if not aston- 
ished—when that Commissioner proper- 
ly ruled against them. 

Public officials who are concerned 
with the regulation, supervision and 
control of life insurance are in a posi- 
tion analogous to that of judges in 
courts of law. Their decisions are mat- 
ters of public record and of public con- 
cern. They must be based upon 
grounds which clearly justify them. 





Social relations and friendships do not 
meet the requirements. If any one of 
you asks a public official for a ruling 
or decision in your favor, you must have 
facts to justify that request. If you 
have no such facts, in the name of com- 
mon sense and in protection of the in- 
stitution which gives you bread and 
butter, please do not ask it. If you 
have the facts, or if you know where 
they can be obtained, get them and 
put them fairly and squarely before the 
official. Do exactly as you would, were 
you presenting your case to a court of 
law. Make the foundation to your peti- 
tion so strong that the public official 
can do nothing but justify a decision 
in your favor. Mass your facts and 
figures and present them so conclusive- 
ly that he will stultify himself if he 
decides against you. 
Public Officials Have Courage 

If you cannot qualify under these re- 
quirements, remain gloriously discreet 
and “ingloriously mute.” 

My personal experience prompts, and 
amply justifies the frank statement 
that public officials do not lack cour- 
age; that selfish hopes do not outweigh 
solid facts with them; that honesty of 
purpose, self-respect and regard for 
logic of position are just as dear to 
them as they are to our judges in courts 
of law. Help them to justify your con- 
tentions by making it impossible to 
deny them. 

There really is nothing technical, 
complex nor unusual ‘iin the problem 
of maintaining pleasant and satisfac- 
tory business relations with public offi- 
cials. All one has to do is everlast- 
ingly to stand for the right—and then 
“eome clean.” 








WANTED. 


Salaried Agency Supervisor 


An experienced, aggressive Life Insur- 
ance Salesman under 55, for a big agency 
located in 

NEW YORE STATE 

College Graduate preferred, but not 
essential. 

A man who has a big vision; is willing 
to work to realize it, so as to deserve 
larger and larger responsibilities, and a 
bigger and bigger income is wanted. 

Address. with full business history, 

Agency Supervisor, care of 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
86 Fulton Street 
New York 























Confidence - Ability - Service 


The Splendid Record of the Past Year is a Challenge that will 
be met by every Fearless Agent who Grasps the Fact that 
Nothing can Defeat Diligent and Honest Toil. 


1921 Will Reward Workers, but not Shirkers 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 
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Problem of Writing 
Under-Average Lives 


BECKETT SUGGESTS COMMITTEE 





Actuary of State Life Discusses a Sub- 
ject of Interest to All 
Companies 





Charles H. Beckett, actuary of the 
State Life, delivered an interesting 
paper on the problem of insuring under- 
average lives before the American Life 
Convention last week. He said in part: 

“At the very outset, let us understand 
that this problem has not yet been sat- 
isfactorily solved, although the questions 
involved in it have been studied and dis- 
cussed continuously from the time when 
insurance contracts were first issued 
upon lives, down to the present day. 
The problem is not impossible of solu- 
tion, as are many of the historic prob- 
lems which have taxed the skill and in- 
genuity of the philosophers and mathe- 
maticians of old. It is very complex, 
however, and its solution, when effected, 
will be conditional. 

“The most accurate classifications of 
under-average lives which can be made 
must be altered when conditions which 
influence © such classifications _ have 
changed. The material with which we 
seek to deal, viz., the anticipated mor- 
tality experience among groups and 
classes of under-average lives, will be 
influenced by advances in medicine and 
surgery in some instances; by improve- 
ments in living and employment condi- 
tions in others, and usually by social, 
moral and physical environments oper- 
ating together with other changing 
forces. 

A Distinction 

“In the first place, we should have a 
well defined concept of the distinction 
between standard and sub-standard bus- 
iness, and as an aid in the formation of 
this fundamental concept, I shall make 
use of a term which permits us to rep- 
resent graphically the distribution of 
lives in the standard group, and in the 
various sub-standard groups. This is 
the uniquely expressive term ‘Border 
Strip’ as a substitute for the more com- 
monly used term ‘Border Line.’ 

First Sub-Standard Group 


“Let us form a mental picture of a 
series of equidistant vertical lines with 
each line parallel to a standard vertical. 
The strips between the lines will repre- 
sent the relative positions of groups of 
lives which have been classified on the 
basis of prospective mortality, and the 
standard vertical will represent the mor- 
tality experience which any company is 
seeking to obtain. With this mental pic- 
ture before us, it will be apparent that 
the so-called ‘Standard’ lives will not all 
be located on the standard vertical, but 
will be distributed over two strips, one 
lying on either side of said vertical. In 
the strip on one side will be found the 
groups of lives whose mortality experi- 
ence is expected to be more favorable 
than that of the groups on the vertical 
standard; in the strip on the other side 
are the groups whose mortality experi- 
ence is expected to be less favorable 
than the company’s standard. 

“For the purpose of this discussion, we 
shall therefore define ‘Standard Lives’ 
as all lives, or groups of lives, which 
lie within the two vertical lines adja- 
cent to, and on either side of the stand- 
ard vertical. ‘Sub-standard Lives,’ in like 
manner, will be defined as all lives, or 
groups of lives, which lie beyond the 
vertical bounding standard lives on the 
right. It will be immediately evident 
that the width of the strips including 
standard lives will depend upon the in- 
dividual company’s rules regarding ap- 
provals. It is also apparerit that the 
space including sub-standard lives may 
be subdivided into such number of strips 
as will provide for the various groups 
whose prospective rates of mortality dif- 
fer from the company’s standard by cer- 
tain limits, as for example—In the first 
strip all those rating from 125 per cent. 
to 150 per cent. above the company’s 
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standard; in the second, those from 150 
to 175 per cent.; in the third, those from 
175 to 200 per cent., and so on, if a 
greater departure from standard would 
be considered for any plan of insur- 
ance. The under-average lives in each 
of these strips should be so distributed 
as to maintain the average experi- 
ence which is anticipated when the 
lives are assigned to the particular strip. 
Therefore, we will keep in mind mid- 
vertical lines which represent the stand- 
ard of the strip under consideration. 

“In the strip adjacent to the one in 
which the less favorable standard groups 
are included will be found lives which 
would be rejected by most companies 
doing standard business only. This group 
is composed of those popularly known 
as the rejected border line cases. It is 
in this strip that we find our first group 
of under-average lives. The assumed 
average mortality as a percentage of 
the company’s standard would be 137% 
per cent. The successive strips contain 
those groups whose relative distances 
from the standard are dependent upon 
their respective degrees of departure 
from the company’s standard when they 
have been classified on the basis of mor- 
tality ratings. 

Second Sub-Standard Group 

“In the second sub-standard group, 
the average mortality as a percentage of 
the company’s standard would be 162% 
per cent., and in the third group, 187% 
per cent. This distribution makes al- 
lowance for classes differing by 25 per 
cent., so that the standard for each 
group would be separated by distances 
represented by variations of 25 per cent. 
from the company’s standard. There is 
no fixed standard applicable to all com- 
panies, but with any individual company 
there would be found in the successive 
strips the groups which cannot be in- 
sured on standard policies at regular 
rates, and thus we have the classified 
groups of under-average lives which pre- 
sent the problem that is before us for 
discussion. With. this picture in mind, I 
wish to direct your attention to what I 
shall call group selection and show the 
relation of such selection to the solu- 
tion of the problem of insuring under- 
average lives. 

“The very nature of the daily routine 
work of passing upon applicants for in- 
surance tends to the habit of consider- 
ing cases individually. This, of course, 
is important in itself, but it is likewise 
of consequence that the individual be 
considered as belonging to a group. If, 
for example, a company should approve 
for insurance a disproportionate num- 
ber of lives which fall near the right 
side of the strip of standard lives, it 
would fail to secure the average which 
it is seeking. The result would be that 
the company’s mortality experience 
would be less favorable than the stand- 
ard sought. On the other hand, if more 
lives fall to the left side of the standard 
strip than to the corresponding right 


side, the company would«be placed in 
the position of making its egate se- 
lection more severe than it had intended. 

“It must be kept in mind that all 
lives, or groups of lives, in any strip are 
not of the same value when measured 
by anticipated mortality experience. 
There will be what are usually called 
border line cases in each of these strips, 
and if there is not a nice distribution 
of the different classes within the strips, 
disastrous results are very likely to fol- 
low. Let us, for example, take the case 
of a company doing a very large busi- 
ness among employes in a certain occu- 
pation, and that these employes, be- 
cause of occupation, are rated at 145 per 
cent. of the company’s standard. If 
risks are being classified in a group from 
125 to 150 per cent., and the group is 
filled up largely by lives rated at 145 per 
cent., the company certainly will not 
secure the average sought for in the 
group. 

“Of course, the medical man is more 
likely to think chiefly of individual cases 
which come before him, but it must de- 
volve either upon him or upon someone 
else who has responsibility in the mat- 
ter of selecting risks to make a mental, 
if not a tabulated group picture of the 
results of total selections. 

“If a company proposes to do a sub- 
standard business, the same thought 
must be given to the selection of groups 
and to the distribution of lives within 
the groups as is devoted to the subject 
by the company doing standard busi- 
ness only. It is in mo sense necessary 
that a company insuring wnder-average 
lives should accept lives located in all 
the different strips, but it is necessary 
that there be such a distribution of lives 
in each classification as will result in 
maintaining the average sought for. 

“This phase of the subject will proba- 
bly be more apparent when we consider 
that it is impossible to exercise a greater 
degree of refinement in selecting among 
groups of wunder-average lives than 
among groups of average lives. We must, 
therefore, select these groups on the 
basis of reasonable variations below and 
above interval standards, and if the sub- 
standard lives are not properly distrib- 
uted in the various groups, the com- 
pany’s assumption as to future mortality 
on its sub-standard business will not be 
realized. 

“Let no one assume that lives can be 
assigned to groups as indicated in the 
strips to which reference has been made 
by merely examining into the aggregate 
mortality over a period of years. Such 
a procedure would entirely ignore and 
overlook the fact that the incidence of 
the probable extra mortality is of as 
great importance as the amount of it. 
Any life insuranee premium is funda- 
mentally a function of the incidence of 
mortality, and consequently the reserves 
are likewise dependent upon the course 
of the mortality curve among the lives 
under consideration. Im order ‘to assign 
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ze 
a life to a group, we must be able to 
place it in a class for which the mor 
tality can be predetermined with 4 suf. 
ficient degree of accuracy so as io oer 
mit of the calculation of the death 
strain. : 
Selection 
“It is necessary to know the ; 

bility of death during each year, : ry 
merely the prospect of longevit, The 
death strain, for which provisicn js to 
be made, depends not only upon the 
average mortality over a period ©: years 
but more especially upon the pat! of the 
mortality curve during the period coy. 
ered. It is also imperative tha: those 
who endeavor to apply the reoy/t of 
mortality investigation not only ippre- 
ciate and take into full account (he jp- 
cidence of mortality, but also tha: they 
understand its effect on differen: plans 
of insurance. I have endeavo d to’ 
emphasize these points, inasmuch as 
they are of first importance in rating 
problems. Their consideration Jeads to 
the determination of the equipment nec- 
essary in order to undertake the insyr- 


ance of under-average lives. 

_ “The first condition that must je sat- 
isfied is that the company must have a 
medical director and an actuary who 
have sufficient knowledge and skil! to en- 
able them to properly select business 
that is sub-standard, and then to classify 
it for the purpose of rate making and 
for the policy contracts. Such work re- 
quires that these officers have proficien- 
cy and skill of a very high order. 

“Secondly, a company should have 
sufficient surplus to enable it to with- 
stand greater yearly fluctuations in mor- 
tality than would be necessary if no 
sub-standard business is accepted 

‘From the very nature of this busi- 
ness, it is reasonable to expect that more 
deaths will occur within the first policy 
years, and until the volume is sufficient 
and the distribution broad enough to 
establish averages, considerable fluctua- 
tions must be expected. These can be 
overcome, to some extent, by making the 
limits on the amount insured on any 
one sub-standard risk considerably less 
than upon a standard life. , 

“A third prerequisite is that a com- 
pany should plan for this business far 
enough in advance so that a really 
scientific procedure of passing upon ap- 
plications has been formulated and has 
been in smooth running order before the 
actual work of selecting under-average 


business is begun. This last would in- 
volve modified rating systems under the 
close supervision of the heads of the 


departments concerned. My suggestion 
would be that any company expecting 
to enter this field should first prepare 
for it by adopting a modified rating sys- 
tem for standard business, and by classi- 
fying all applications received for « con- 
siderable period of time so as to gain 
some familiarity with methods which 
must be used when the sub-standard 
field is entered. It will be found that 
ideas relative to the value of risks will 
gain definiteness through such _ work, 
and as a result a studiously progressive 
attitude toward problems of selection 
will be attained. 


A Word of Caution 


“Just here another word of caution 
should be spoken. The numerical rat- 
ing system, as generally understood, is 
full of pitfalls for the unwary, and com- 
mon sense, combined with practic:! ex- 
perience, must be used in connection 
therewith. 

“The combined judgment of a» ac- 
tuary and medical director show'! be 


had in determining combinations ©! nu- 
merical factors that are to indicai« the 
desirability or undesirability of «ppli- 


cants for insurance. Judgment of a 
higher order is required if the |ife is 
clearly under-average in order first to 
classify it, and then to grant suiable 


insurance. 

“It has been charged that if a com- 
pany does a sub-standard business. it is 
likely to place lives in the first strip of 
the sub-standard group which otherwise 
would have been placed in the extreme 
limits of the standard group. It does 
not occur to me that such a charge can 
be sustained if a company is making an 
intelligent and careful selection oi its 
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ED 
ness. 
og? stated that a company doing sub- 
standard business would make similar 
mistak s in its assignment of various 
groups of under-average lives. 
Classifies Groups 

“The underlying reasons for present- 
ing this picture of strips in which fall 
varios groups are the following: 

“First, it 1s impossible to make any 
more than a close approximation to the 
expected mortality among standard 
lives; and it is likewise equally impossi- 
ble to classify under-average lives ex- 
cept within reasonable limits. NRE 

“Second, as a practical matter, it is 
not feasible to have such an elaborate 
system of classifying risks and charging 
premiums as would include an unlimited 
number of classifications. 

“Third, in summing up the results of 
the selections which any company has 
, so as to determine whether a 
proper distribution has been secured, it 
is primarily essential that these lives 
and groups of lives be divided into sec- 
tions so that each group may be studied 
indepe! dently. : d . : 

“Fourth, in planning for investigations 
of combined mortality experience, which 
we are bound to do if we assume a pro- 
gressive attitude toward our work, it is 
practically necessary that we have clas- 
sifications to work with which are units 
in themselves. 

“Finally, through this medium of a 
menta! picture, 1 have sought to em- 
phasize the importance of thinking of 
groups of lives and to depict a com- 
posite sketch which is the result of an 
ideal selection; a picture so filled with 
lives and groups of lives that a perfect 
balance is secured; a sketch, ever in the 
making, but always taken from and add- 
ed to in such a manner that the balance 
is maintained; a distribution of stand- 
ard lives, or sub-standard lives, or both, 
so that each group is properly placed in 
respect to its complementary group, and 
so that the total will result in the com- 
pany’s attaining approximately its as- 
sumed standard for any group. 

“One would not realize the extent of 
the difference in opinions among ac- 
tuaries and medical directors who have 
given the subject of rating under-aver- 
age lives special consideration, without 
having made a comparison of their con- 
clusions. With this thought in mind, I 
have prepared an occupational card sys- 
tem in which the rulings of five com- 
panies which do an extensive sub-stand- 
ard business have been tabulated, and I 
have been amazed at the differences in 
these rulings, both in respect to the as- 
sumed. extra mortality and in the prac- 
tice of the several companies relative to 
granting disability and double indemnity 
benefits. The rules tabulated were all 
of recent publication and those now in 
effect and being followed by these sev- 
eral companies. 

“This fact is mentioned simply to il- 
lustrate the point that with all the ex- 
perience and knowledge now available, 
the authorities of greatest experience are 
not all in practical agreement even with 
teference to occupational rating, which is 
far less difficult than rating for physical 
impairment, because of the greater 
amount of statistical data relating to 
extra mortality due to occupation, than 
to most classes of physical impairment. 
The question of occupational hazard is 
further simplified by the fact that a 


vided for by a level extra premium dur- 
ing the period of exposure to accident. 
“We are fully cognizant of the fact 
that national social welfare is related in 
Many vital points to the correct ad- 
ministration of life insurance, and 
in taking any important step we 
Must realize the significance of what 
we do. Undoubtedly, large: classes of 
under-average lives can be safely in- 
sured, but the difficulties of the prob- 
lems connected therewith furnish a suf- 
cient reason why partially worked out 
and poorly advised attempts in this field 
should not be undertaken. Unless a life 
iMsurance company is so equipped that 
it can properly classify under-average 
lives, it should not attempt to issue in- 
Surance on a sub-standard basis. Fail- 
ure along this line will certainly result 
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in a condition which is very much worse 
than at present when very few com- 
panies are in the field. 

“I have a firm conviction that the 
companies in this Convention will find 
that, as the years go by, this problem 
of insuring under-average lives will be- 
come increasingly pressing and that its 
ultimate solution will be necessary. This 
conclusion is reached not only from con- 
siderations of individual company man- 
agement, but also from the broader view 
of serving the life insurance needs of 
the people through privately managed 
companies. We must extend our serv- 
ices and grant protection to as large a 
number of people as possible, but we 
cannot afford to impair our standard or 
hazard our reputation in so doing. At 
the present time there are no companies 
which can do a sub-standard business 
with anything like the same degree of 
confidence and satisfaction as they have 
in conducting standard business. They 
simply do not know as much about it. 

“Haphazard attempts to do a sub- 
standard business will result in shaking 


public confidence in the ability of life 
insurance companies to select business. 
The absence of any semblance of uni- 
formity in the ratings of different com- 
panies now issuing sub-standard poli- 
cies is constantly brought to our atten- 
tion by agents. Many of these men are 
beginning to think that policies can be 
secured on very poor risks, if they are 
lucky in their brokerage arrangements. 
As a by-product of such practices, 
agents who are in the process of devel- 
opment, but who are inexperienced, are 
sometimes discouraged and ruined. Ar- 
rangements for the reinsurance of all 
policies on under-average lives are noth- 
ing more than make-shifts. 

“T believe that this Convention, with 
all its ability and influence and with the 
advantage of the size which it has at- 
tained, could attack this problem through 
a properly selected committee, and in a 
very few years make such substantial 
progress as would enable it to lay a 
foundation for the insurance of under- 
average lives which could be built upon 
a recognized standard.” 
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| WISCONSIN DECISION 





“The Trend of the Year in Court 
Decisions” was discussed at the Legal 
Section of the American Life Conven- 
tion by William Ross King, editor of 
the Legal Bulletin of that organiza- 
tion. He discussed war clauses and the 
waiver under them; inheritance tax on 
life insurance; right of trustee in bank- 
ruptecy to cash surrender value as de- 
pendent on change of beneficiary; in- 
vestment of reserve in government 
exempt bonds; and separable death 
and disability provisions. 

In discussing inheritance tax on life 
insurance he called attention to a re- 
cent decision of the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court which makes some new 
law on the taxation subject. This de- 
cision holds that the proceeds of a pol- 
icy of life insurance are subject to an 
inheritance tax—case of State vs. 
Allis. It suggests a possible trend of 
the courts away from what has always 
been considered a well-settled proposi- 
tion: that life insurance is not a part 
of a man’s estate. 

Mr. King said in part: “Possibly 
the Wisconsin decision should not be 
considered as alarming in view of the 
fact that Wisconsin has held contrary 
to practically the unanimous consensus 
of authorities on the question of wheth- 
er or not the interest of a beneficiary 
is a vested interest. 

“Under the holding of the Wisconsin 
court the insured has the right to 
change beneficiary without making a 
reservation to that effect in the policy. 
This variation from the general rule is 
recognized by the court in the Allis 
decision. The view is taken that since 
the beneficiary may be deprived of the 
proceeds of the policy by the insured 
any time during his lifetime, the in- 
sured retains a substantial interest un- 
der death which brings the fund within 
the field of inheritance taxation. 

“Singularly the Wisconsin court made 
no reference to its earlier decision, 
which is one of the few earlier de- 
cisions on the question. In re Bullens 
Estate, 128 N. W. 109, decided in 1910, 
in which a policy payable to a speci- 
fied beneficiary, with no right reserved 
to change beneficiary, is not taxable 
as an inheritance. 

‘Since the inheritance tax is an ex- 
cise commonly considered as levied on 
the right to succeed even the interest 
retained by the insured is not taxable 
because the beneficiary does not suc- 
ceed to it—it ceases on the death of 
the insured without having changed the 
beneficiary. 

“It is not accurate to say as stated 
by the Wisconsin Supreme Court in 
the Allis case that ‘by means of 
these policies the insured transferred 
a large part of his estate to his widow 
which became effective at his death.’ 
Only to the extent of the premiums 
paid could this be true. The fund pay- 
able under the terms of the contract 
never belongs to the insured and is 
not succeeded to by the beneficiary. 

“It may be true that the right of 
insured to borrow on the policy would 
give the legislature a pretext on which 
to hand an inheritance tax, where 
there is a right reserved to change 
beneficiary. The considerations that 
can be urged against any such tax to 
the legislature are seemingly more 
weighty than those that may be urged 
against the constitutionality of such 
statute after it is once passed.” 
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THE COLLEGE MAN IN INSURANCE 


From the earliest days of underwrit- 
ing the position of the college man in 
insurance has always been a subject 
about which there has been a division 
of opinion. Among fire insurance ex- 
ecutives at the top there are not 
many college graduates for the reason 
that when the college man reaches the 
Home Office some one has had a start 
on him that may represent a five. or 
seven years’ service. Five years of 
routine work in the Home Office of a 
business so technical as fire insurance 
bring recognition if it is warranted. 
The stupid office boy finds his place; 
the alert and sensible one is marked 
for progress. Thus is explained the 
fact that most of the fire 
presidents began at the bottom. Neith- 
er is the fire insurance special agent, 
as a rule, a college man for the chief 
reason that he too is a Home Office 
product. In the field of production, 
however, the university man has bro- 
ken in, especially among brokers, Ac- 
quaintances formed on the campus are 
a big help. 

In life and casualty insurance the 
college man has a firmer footing and 
in some companies—the Travelers, for 
example—the offices contain many 
graduates of schools of higher learning. 
All of which leads up to the considera- 
tion of an address made by Frederick 
H. Ecker, vice-president of the Metro- 
politan—himself not a college man— 
in which this question was discussed. 
The Metropolitan has recently taken 
into its group life and health division 
—presided over by Third Vice-Presi- 
dent Kavanagh—a large number of col- 
lege men and women. He said: 


I have been comparing you in my 
mind with what I may term the older 
part of the Metropolitan organization. 
You have advantages of training to 
start with. Some of you are graduates 
of the Metropolitan University; most 
of you are from educational institu- 
tions, universities and colleges from 
all over the country. And I see today 
faces that are new since I last had the 
pleasure of meeting with you. Now, I 
think this preparation that you have 
enjoyed warrants the expectation that 
you will go faster and farther than 
those who have not been so favored. 
We had for many years connected with 
this Company—he is dead now—one of 
the wisest men in the insurance busi- 
ness. He knew all of its intricate de- 





insurance * 


changed his views before he died, but 
whether or no, I do not share those 
views. But, gentlemen, to begin with, 
your years of educational training have 
not made you as valuable to this Com- 
pany as would the same years of prac- 
tical experience in the business. So 
that in the beginning—and I have often 
said this to young college men seeking 
positions with the Company—you are 
not worth as much as a grammar school 
boy who has been here learning the 
business while you have been engaged 
in cultivating the soil, as it were. But 
when “on merit” position is achieved— 
and there is no other way of getting it 
with this Company—you have a founda- 
tion on which to build that gives you 
signal advantages over the other man. 
You are long on theory and short on 
practice, but with special qualifications 
on which to build. 





WHAT’S HIS GAME? 





Man, Claiming To Be Vice-President 
Standard Oil, Looking For $100,- 
000 of Insurance 





At least two life insurance companies 
have been approached by a, man who 
wants to take out $100,000 of insurance, 
but who has given checks which the 
bank on which they were drawn re- 
fused to honor. At one office this man 
stated that he was a relative of a vice- 
president of the Standard Oil Co., and 
at another he said that he was a vice- 
president. 

He is 5 foot, 10% inches tall, weighs 
146 pounds, has dark hair and smooth 
face. To one company he gave a 
check for $5,000; to the other a check 
for $4,168. The checks were drawn on 
the Chase National Bank. Of course, 
he failed to get his policy, but it would 
be interesting to know what he has in 


mind. 
LATE NEWS 


The report of the five states, includ- 
ing New Jersey, on The Prudential 
charges, has been made public., The 
Company is absolved of all Untermyer 
charges. The report shows that The 
Prudential had 29.64 per cent of its 
total ledger assets invested in mort- 
gages. Untermyer immediately issued 
a statement reflecting upon the com- 
missioners, and saying he intended to 
recall President Dryden to the stand 
when he resumed Lockwood committee 
inquiries. 

It was officially announced yesterday 
afternoon that Superintendent Phillips 
had resigned to take effect November 
1. It is believed he will go with the 
National Workmen’s Compensation Bu- 
reau, which is to be known as the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Sur- 
ety Underwriters. 

‘At a meeting of the Valuation of 
Securities Committee of the insurance 
commissioners Wednesday it was stated 
that market values will prevail in an- 
nual statements of December 31, 1922. 

It is reported that A. L. Harty, former 
commissioner of Colorado, will go with 
the International Life, of St. Louis, 
probably as one of the officers. 

The F. B. Collins Co., which special- 
izes in farm mortgages, is to double 
its capital stock. 








INTERNATIONAL PROMOTIONS 

John T. Barker, formerly secretary- 
treasurer of the International Fire & 
Marine Agency, Inc., has been elected 
vice-president. Other promotions in- 
clude the following: P. W. Loder has 
been elected secretary-treasurer; and 
W. R. Bliss assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer. : 





Capt. Paul Mason, for the last 15 
years connected with insurance journal- 
ism in various capacities, and now cor- 
respondent of The Eastern Underwriter 
at Columbus, has been appointed direc- 
tor of publicity and editor of publica- 
tions in the Ohio State department of 
public health. 




















H. F. TYRRELL JOSEPH BUTTON 





Henry F. Tyrrell, of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, and Colonel Joseph 
Button, insurance commissioner of Vir- 
ginia, are two men who would not bore 
a traveling companion on a trip to the 
Coast and back. Mr. Tyrrell is legisla- 
tive counsel of the Company, and hun- 
dreds of public men call him their 
friend and like to have him around. 
Colonel Button is secretary of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, and one of the most influen- 
tial and conscientious public officials 
in the country. He regards public office 
as a public trust, and no one has ever 
doubted his sincerity or his capability. 
Many people call him the most digni- 
fied man in public life—the only one 
who can be as dignified at 2 o’clock in 
the morning as when presiding over a 
convention, But dignity with him 
comes natural with the result that dig- 
nity wins respect even of those who 
call him Joe. He is strong on friend- 
ship, but can say “no” over a bottle 
of White Rock just as easily as on the 
floor of a convention hall or in his 
Richmond office. When Tyrrell and 
Button get together and swap stories 
it is a case of “standing room only.” 
Everybody wants to listen in as T. R. 
Fell would say. This photograph was 
taken on the Ohio River while enroute 
to the commissioners’ recent peripatetic 
convention. 

. a = 

Arthur W. Powers has resigned as 
superintendent of the plate glass de- 
partment of the Commercial Casualty 
to accept the position of supervisor of 
the same department in the metro- 
politan office of the Globe Indemnity. 
Even before joining the Commercial 
Casualty, three and a half years ago, 
Mr. Powers had had long plate glass 
experience, having served three years 
in the metropolitan department of the 
Royal Indemnity and later as assistant 
to the superintendent of the same de- 
partment of the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity at Hartford. 

a * 


Ray H. Adams, for eleven years con- 
nected with the Underwriters & Credit 
Bureau, has been elected director and 
secretary-treasurer of the corporation, 
succeeding Thomas A. Hine, who recent- 
ly resigned. 

es 

George H. Rice, inspector-engineer of 
the Hartford, in Chicago, has an in- 
teresting article in the current issue of 
the “Hartford Agent,” on “Cause of 
Loss Unknown.” It handles the sub- 
ject of mill and glevator machinery. 


Russell W. Osborn, Pacific Coast 
manager of the North British & 
Mercantile, is in the city. Mr. 
Osborn is one of the most talented 
of the Coast fire insurance men, and 
upon his estate sometime ago was giv- 
en a little play with music, entitled 
“The Spirit of the Oak,” the background 
of oaks adding to the effect. The cast 
consisted of eighteen actors, some of 
them from the famous San Francisco 
Bohemian Club. Mr. Osborn wrote 
the words and lyrics, 











Rogers Hornsby, famous first base- 
man of the St. Louis National Leagye 
baseball team, and greatest bats: 
that league, is an agent of the ‘Lissourj 
State Life when not engaged 
playing. On September 30th s§ 
fans turned out for a Hornsby day, gt 
Louis was playing Pittsburgh, ; 
burgh losing. Mayor Kiel of &i. Louis 
threw the ball which opened the ; 
He used the ball which President Harq. 
ing had autographed for the occasion, 
Before the game started, Rogers Horns. 
by wrote nearly three-quarters of his 
teammates and club Officials opened the 
ceremonies by presenting hi with 


loads of flowers. Then the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce sent up its rep- 
resentative to give him a diamond stud- 
ded pin. Next in order was a (diamond 
ring presented by Beacon Lodge of the 
Masonic order. Following this came a 
diamond ring valued at $1,000 from 
the Citizens Committee. Then Mayor 
Kiel stepped into the limeligit and 


ended the proceedings by presenting 
Hornsby with two $1,000 Liberty Bonds 


saying in his presentation speech “that 
he hoped Rogers would use these to 
start buying a home for himself in St. 
Louis,” Missouri State Life Teammates 
of Hornsby showed their appreciation 


by writing nearly three-quarters of 
a million dollars of business on this 
day, in honor of him. St. Louis agents 
succeeded in writing more than a quar- 
ter million of business on Hornshy Day 
applications. This was a _ wonderful 
record and September 30 closed with 
an increase of more than a quarter 
million over September 30, 1920. With 
the knowledge that his Moslic team- 
mates are looking to him to “hit ’em 
home” every chance he gets, it is to be 
expected that after the baseball season 
closes Rogers Hornsby will justify their 
faith by bringing in some interesting 
applications. 


eee 
Clarence E. Allan, manager on the 
Pacific Coast of the, “America Fore” 


companies, was one of the managers 
who ran down to Los Angeles to at- 
tend the agents’ convention in Septem- 
ber, and who made an unusually favor- 


able impression upon those he met. 
Born in Canada he began his insurance 
experience in San Francisco and after 
some agency and brokerage experience 


went with the Liverpooi & London & 


Globe. In 1910 he resigned to enter 
the marine insurance business; in 1911 
becoming an independent adjuster. A 


few years later he joined the staff of 
the Pacific Coast Adjustment Pureau, 
of which he was made manager in 1916. 
In 1919 he went with the “America 
Fore” group. It will thus be seen that 
he has had a wide experience. 
a . . 
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Joseph Waterman, the former 
sergeant who turned from nh 
notorious gunmen to figuring as 
liner among New York Life prod 
is keeping up his swift pace. 
three days after returning from tl 
orado Springs meeting of the Top 
000 Club, where he was elected vice- 
president of the company’s twelve «reat 
field departments, he had written $85, 
000 insurance. Seen at his office in 
the Knickerbocker Building, he «:imit- 
ted that he is aiming to be president 
of the club next year. 





RECEIVE LAST CANCELLATION 


Columbus, O., Oct. 12.—It was anl- 
nounced last week by the Actuari«! De- 
partment of the State Industrial Com- 
mission that the last cancellation of 
liability insurance carried in a private 
company had been received, an that 
all concerns were either carryiz¢ i 
surance with the state or in some other 
manner complying with the state law. 
Patrick Casey, who has had charze of 
this work, had resigned, and was pre 
paring to leave the department when 
the last. policy was received. It was 
turned in by a northern Ohio concert. 


le 
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Tells Hazards Of 
Hard Rubber Dust 


ARE FREQUENT 


oe 
H. E. New Il, of National Board, Ex- 
clains Preventive Methods to New 
Jersey Special Agents 


EXPLOStONS 





»w Jersey special agents observed 
Fire Prevention Day by inviting H. E. 
Newell, of the engineering department 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, to address them at the monthly 
meeting of their association, held Mon- 
day at Stetter’s in Newark, on the 
causes, consequences and means of pre- 
venting dust explosions. H. E. Maxson, 
secretary of the American Eagle, was 
also a guest and spoke briefly. Fifty 
members attended. 

in view of several disastrous dust 
explosions causing severe loss of life in 
addition to heavy damage to property 
by the explosions and by fire, which, 
according to Mr, Newell, follows in prac- 
tically every instance, the dust explo- 
sion hazard is receiving close atten- 
tion in underwriting and agency cir- 
cles. The National Fire Protection 
Association, through its committee on 
Blower Systems, has prepared a set of 
regulations governing the proper stor- 
age and removal of dust in establish- 
ments containing machines for grinding 
and pulverizing materials. 

Discusses Hazard 

Safeguarding property against loss by 
dust explosions can be aided materially 
by special and local agents who under- 
stand the causes of explosions. Mr. 
Newell said that grain or metal dust 
coming into contact with the heated 
filaments of a broken electric light bulb 
will explode if there is the correct mix- 
ture of air and dust; static electricity 
accumulating in grinding machines not 
properly grounded may produce a spark 
sufficient to ignite dust-laden air; min- 
ute metallic pieces entering grinding 
machines throw off dangerous sparks; 
and lighted matches lead frequently to 
spontaneous combustion. An immense 
risk in connection with dust explosions 
is the danger of successive explosions 
caused by the concussion of an orig- 
inal explosion and the dislodgement of 
dust particles from beams and rafters. 
Coming into contact with intense heat 
or flames these secondary dust parti- 
cles ignite, carrying the force of the 
explosion into new territory and delay- 
ing those attempting to extinguish the 
flames. 


.' -*% 4 
Commenting upon the same hazard 


Mr. Maxson, formerly a special agent, 
declared that his observation of the ex- 
plosion risks carried by his company 
convinced him that the loss ratio on all 
businesses that grind is very severe. 
Heavy losses have been suffered on feer 
mills, and stores with a small mill in 
connection with it; and rates on rubber 
reclaiming and grinding hazards are 
too low for the risks involved. Mag- 





Fire Insurance Department 


nesium, aluminum and bronze are the 
me.als most susceptible to dust explo 
sions. 
Rules Suggested 

Mr. Newell offered the following 
rules for adoption by hard rubber grind- 
ing establishments to minimize ~ the 
danger from dust explosions: 
Precautions In Grinding Hard Rubber 

1.—The grinding department should 
be segregated from the remainder of 
the plant and if possible operated in- 
dependently of other units. 

2—The building containing the 
grinding department should be of heavy 
framework with light walls and roof 
so as readily. to permit the release of 
pressure from the building should an 
explosion occur. Large window area 
serves this purpose very well and the 
modern daylight construction is recom- 
mended. 

3.—Good ventilation should be pro- 
vided and where gases heavier than air 
are produced during the process the air 
should be drawn out of the room near 
the floor and fresh air admitted near 
the ceiling or roof. 

4.—Where fine dust is produced dur- 
ing the process an efficient dust-collec*- 
ing system should be installed. The 
old-style dust room, where large clouds 
of dust are in suspension, should be 
eliminated if possible or located at a 
safe distance from the main building. 
The dust should be collected as near 
as possible to the point of origin and 
conveyed through pipes with as few 
turns as possible to the collector, which 
should be located outside of the build- 
ing or vented to the outside air. If 
sharp turns are necessary in the pipe 
line inside the building, it is often ad- 
visable to provide a vent at the bend 
leading to the outside air with a cap 
which will be blown off should any high 
pressure occur at this point. Drawing 
explosive dusts throvgh a fan should 
be avoided if possible. A _ suction 
through the collector or an induced-air 
current is preferable. 

5 —-Special precautions must be taken 
to see tha: no metal enters the grind- 
ing machines. This is the only way 
to guard against ignition of dust by 
sparks struck in the machines. A vent 
'eaing directly from the machine to 
the outside air often assists in prevent- 
ing a disastrous explosion by providing 
a direct means of escape for the pri- 
mary explosion within the machine. 

6.—-In places where clouds of explo- 
rive drets are vroduced electric lights 
should be inclosed in vapor-proof globes 
end properly guarded to prevent acci- 
dental breakage. All switches and 
fuses’ or electrical equipment in which 
sparks; might be produced should be 
I-cated in a separate room or at least 
inclosed in fireproof and dust-proot 
boxes. 

7.—Rules against smoking and carry- 
ing matches in sections of a plant 
where conditions are favorable for a 
dust explosion must be rigidly enforced 
and special attention given to the pre- 
vention of hot boxes on machinery oper- 
ating in dusty atmospheres. 
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UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, 


NEW YORK 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HART 


FORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH 


CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$11,896,417.46 


LIABILITIES, 


EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$8,171,905.10 


SURPLUS TO 


POLICYHOLDERS 


$3, 124,512.36 


FIRE AND 


ALLIED LINES 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 


hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, 
Automobiles, 


Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Aircraft, Floaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Sp 


ecie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 


tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 
Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage, Personal Effects Floater, Jewelry 
Floater, Fine Arts. 


Affiliated with 


ALTNA LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
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RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
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LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 
Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 


London & Scottish 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, 


Telephones: 


| Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. 











Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 
(Casualty) Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 
145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
oe ene CATS SL nee eS ere 


Assurance Corporation 


NEW YORK CITY 
John 0063-0064-0065 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 
Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., ef Eng. 


Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
London & Scottish Assu. Corp. 
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Underwrite Aircraft 
As Service at Loss 


—-—_ 


QUEEN FIRST IN THE FIELD 





Activities of National Aircraft Under- 
writers’ Association in Interests of 
Flyers and Companies Told 





Information of great interest as to 
the past history and present status of 
“Aircraft Insurance” is given in an 
article bearing that title written by J 
H. Suttee of the automobile department 
of the National Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Bureau and published in the Sep- 
tember number of “Service,” a publica- 
tion issued in the interest of the bu- 
reau’s staff. 

Without insurance, Mr. Suttee 
points out, no commercial enterprise 
can be considered fundamentally sound. 
Insurance in itself is a guarantee of 
stability. Capitalists expect adequate 
protection for their investments and 
insurance affords this protection. In- 
surance companies feel that they have 
a public duty to perform by making in- 
surance available to all classes of busi- 
ness. It was this feeling of obligation 
coupled with the desire to pioneer a 
new field that induced insurance com- 
panies to enter the aircraft insurance 
field. Up to the present time, however, 
this line has been far from profitable. 

The first company to enter the field 
in this country was the Queen Insur- 
ance Company of America which began 
to write the line early in 1918. Other 
pioneers in aircraft insurance include 
the Aetna Life, Travelers, Firemen’s 
Fund, Globe & Rutgers Fire, National 
Liberty, Merchants Fire Assurance Cor- 
poration and the Home. 

Prior to the spring of 1919 no 
special aircraft policy form had 
been adopted. Coverage was ex- 
tended by applying riders to the 

- existing forms of automobile or fire 
policies. In the spring of 1919 several 


companies, including the Merchants’ 
Fire Assurance Corporation and the 
Aetna Life, prepared a basic form of 
aircraft policy. The Travelers later 
made all operating coverages available 
by issuing a liability form. They have 
lately included the passenger hazard in 
the liability form, thus affording a more 
extended coverage, 

The underwriters of the various com- 
panies soon felt the need of an inter- 
change of ideas and information to as- 
sist them in properly classifying the 
hazards involved. 

For this purpose there was formed an 
association of underwriters who adopted 
the name “National Aircraft Underwrit- 
ers’ Association.” The companies form- 
ing this association included the Aetna 
Life, Home, Globe and Rutgers Fire, 
National Liberty and the Firemen’s 
Fund. All of these companies were ac- 
tually writing aircraft insurance. 

Since the formation of this organiza- 
tion twenty-two other companies have 
joined as associate members. These 
companies are not at present writing 
the line but wish to keep informed of 
the progress of the business that they 
may be prepared to enter the field at 
some future date. 

Until March 1, 1921, the National Air- 
craft Underwriters’ Association had its 
executive offices at 132 -Nassau Street. 
On that date the work of the Associa- 
tion was taken over by the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau and the equipment moved to the 
Bureau offices at 13 Park Row. The 
association retains its separate identity 
but at the same time has the advan- 
tages of the specialized equipment and 
trained personnel of the bureau’s or- 
ganization. 

The activities of the association in- 
—— 

Preparation of model specifications for 
sae and landing fields, which are available 
to municipalities and private corporations. 

2. Inspection of aircraft and factory produc- 
tion methods. (Through Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc.) 


3. Compiling accident data (insurance and 
otherwise). 











Incorporated 1849 


Metropolitan Fire Agent 
C. G. Smith 
1 Liberty Street 


Service Department 


I Liberty Street 





Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 i] 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company — | 
; SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


New York Offices 


General Marine Managers 


Talbot, Bird & Co., Ine. 
63-65 Beaver Street 


Metropolitan Auto Agent 
Leslie D. Forman 
75 Maiden Lane | 




















4. Analysis of accidents with view to measur- 
ing and placing the hazard. 

Co-operation with Bureau of Standards in 
auing standards for material, manufacture and 
operation. 

6. Registration and classification of aircraft 
and pilots. (Through Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc.) 

7. Compilation of Aircraft Register. (Through 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc.) . 

8. Compilation of experience aoe formulation 
of rates and coverages. 

The various forms of coverage avail- 
able at present are as follows: 

Fire. Similar to automobile fire insurance 
but with company’s liability limited to 75 per 
cent of the amount of loss. 

Theft. Similar to automobile theft insurance 
but written with a fixed deductible and sub- 
ject to the 75 per cent loss payable feature. 

Collision. (Land planes.) Covers direct loss 
or damage caused by collision of plane with 
any other object, either moving or stationary, 
including the earth, occurring during flight or 
while descending from flight or while plane is 
under its own power, or by collision of said 
plane with another plane while on the field. 
This coverage is limited by being written with 
a named pilot clause wherein the company’s 
liability is limited to loss occurring only while 
plane is in charge of named pilot. Written 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H, Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y. 
John A, Snyder, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital gy 600,000 


Reserve Reins 
ance ek... ye . 1,465,929 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ...... 


Net Surplus ...... 


159,357 
564,541 


Total ............$2,789,828 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,164,54] 








D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H, Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ..........$1,250,000 


Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 5,191,079 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ...... 1,205,347 


Net Surplus ...... 2,086,742 
Total ............$9,733,168 
Policyholders Surplus, $3,336,742 














H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A, H. Hassinger, Ass’t. Sec’y. 


Girard F. & M. 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 
Statement February 16, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$1,000,000 


*Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 2,295,788 


*Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 


Net Surplus ...... 


260,940 
449,841 
Total ............$4,006,570 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,449,841 
“As of December 31, 19%. 
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Niag.-Great Am.-Home. 
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only with a fixed deductible and 75 per cent 
loss payable clause. 

Windstorm, Cyclone or Tornado. (Land planes.) 
Covers’ loss or damage caused by windstorm, 
cyclone or tornado, excluding loss or damage 
caused by running motor in hangar or place of 
housing. 

The 75 per cent loss payable clause applies 
here also. 

Flight Collision. (Sea planes.) Covers direct 
floss or damage caused by collision with the 
water, or with any object in or over the water, 
occurring during flight, while descending from 
flight, or while plane is under its own power. 
This coverage excludes all loss or damage 
caused by collision or, in any manner, contact 
with the earth or any object thereupon other 
than water as described above. Also excludes 
all damage caused by windstorm, cyclone or 
tornado unless such loss shall occur while plane 
is under its own power in flight and shall fall 
upon the water-.and not upon the earth. 

The 75 per cent loss payable clause applies 
here also, 

Mooring Perils. (Sea planes.) Covers direct 
loss or damage to plane while in or upor 
water and not under its own power, caused hy 

1. Collision with any object. 

2. Stranding or sinking. 

3. Windstorm, cyclone or tornado. 

The 75 per cent loss payable clause applies. 

Many of the policies specifically ex- 
clude all liability for loss or damage 
while a plane is being used for exhibi- 
tions, acrobatics or stunts. Higher 
rates are charged for instruction, pho- 
tography or cross-country flying. Rates, 
with the exception of liability and prop 
erty damage, are quoted as a given 
percentage of the amount of insurance 
and vary according to the locality, type 
of plane, class of use and gradinz of 
pilot. Great importance is attached to 
the latter for on the pilot depends ‘he 
safety of the plane. 





W. S. MAYS RESIGNS 





Was Head of Automobile Departmen: of 
Niagara; Came Here From 
South 





Whiteford S. Mays, manager of ihe 
automobile department of the Niagara, 
and one of the best known and most 
capable of the younger underwriters of 
New York City, has resigned. He ‘12d 
been with the Niagara for four yo rs, 
coming here from the South where he 
was with the automobile depart: ent 
of the Royal Insurance Co. 

The Niagara has merged its auiomo- 
bile department with the fire underwrit- 
ing department. Mr. Mays has sev°ral 
propositions under consideration «nd 
his future plans will: be announced 
later. 
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Erion Talks to Field 
Men About Adjustments 


EXPERT VIEW OF SETTLEMENTS 
Lloyd-Thomas Man Pleads for Co- 


Qperation Between Agents, Field 
Men and Adjusters 





Frank L. Erion, vice-president of the 
Lloyd-Thomas Co., Chicago, talked be- 
fore the Smoke & Cinder Club of Pitts- 
burgh on Monday night, taking as his 
theme “Adjustments and Their Effect 
Upon Business Volume.” Upon no other 
feature of the insurance business de- 
pends so much the relationship between 
property owners and insurance as upoi 
the adjustment of losses, he said, es- 
pecially those in which there is no ques- 
tion of integrity involved. 

The president of a prominent fire in- 
surance company a number of years 
ago was giving advice to a young man 
whom he was starting out as a special 
agent and one of the things he said to 
the young man was, if you are called 
upon to adjust any losses approach our 
policyholders in a manner which will 
cause them to realize that you are com- 
ing to them as a friend in their time 
of need. This young man developed 
into a most valuable representative and 
he says that fact is largely due to a 
kindly spirit which was broadened by 
the advice of his superior. 

There may be many who disagree 
with this insurance company president 
who instructed the young field man to 
approach all claimants in such a 
friendly, kindly way, said Mr. Erion. 
There may still be those who feel that 
a claimant should be approached in 
an austere manner, which will impress 
him immediately with the thought and 
feeling that the adjuster is a hard and 
firm man who cannot be trifled with. 
The adjuster should be a firm man, but 
his firmness and determination will sel- 
dom be called upon if he conducts him- 
self so that those with whom he comes 
in contact realize his intent to be fair 
and do right regardless of the conse- 
quences. An old friend said to Mr. 
Erion many years ago: “Always use 
the fine Italian mitt, but be very sure 
that you have an iron hand on the in- 
side of the kid glove and, if you are as 
clever as you should be, the other fel- 
low will never find out that the iron 
hand is there.” 

Praises Adjusters 

At least 95 per cent of adjusters are 
fairminded, competent men and the 
worst that may be truthfully said of 
them is that they try to accomplish 
more than they can do well and if any 
criticism may be justly offered it is that 
adjustments are hurried and that be- 
cause of such fact are oft times much 
more liberal than they should be, said 
the speaker, 

The adjuster who will do his compa- 
nies the most good is the adjuster 
who goes to the loss as a friend of the 
insured in hig time of need and stays 
there and assists him in the prepara- 
tion of his claim and in securing the 
necessary information, thus causing the 
claimant to realize that fire insurance 
is, indeed, his friend in time of mis- 
fortune and that the business is con- 
ducted by those who are interested in 
their policyholders welfare. Do not let 
yourself believe that such kindly treat- 
ment will increase the loss ratio, but 
on the other hand, please, realize that 
It will greatly decrease it, although, it 
will increase the adjustment expense. 
An adjuster who works with the prop- 
erty owner, faithfully, earnestly and in- 
telligently will within a very short time 
gain the confidénce of the owner and 
the real truth and the actual loss will! 
be ascertained and the cloak or veil 
of secrecy and distrust which often per- 
Meates adjustments will be entirely 
removed. 


Should Not Be a Contest of Wits 

A fire loss adjustment should not be 
a contest of wits or trading ability with 
the claimant on one side trying to see 
how much he can collect and the ad- 
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juster on the other trying to settle for 


the least possible amount, 
sharp practices long ago and 
today a loss adjustment puts to test 
the integrity and patience of the in- 
sured and through the adjusters the 
whole insurance system Both sides 
should want to do right for the prin- 
cipal reason that “Honesty is the best 
policy” and ultimately the greatest 
benefit to each will result from fair 
dealing. There is no doubt the insur- 
ance companies desire to fairly treat 
honest losses, but their method of pro- 
cedure, or rather the lack of it, does 
not always induce claimant's confidence 
The claimant wants and really needs 
more attention and help than is a 
corded him. The local agent tells him 
the company adjusters will take good 
care of him. They arrive, comprehend 
almost instantly the situation, make a 
few suggestions, give a few instruc- 
tions and hurry away leaving a wonder- 
ing and bewildered claimant. 

If a merchant or manufacturer ever 
needs the services of an expert it is 
after a loss and if the insurance compa- 
nies do not furnish as a part of their 
service such assistance they should 
and must expect the claimant to en- 
gage it for his own account and the 
companies, their agents and their ad- 
justers should recognize and welcome 
fair-minded, competent adjusters who 
act in behalf of the insured. 

The policy conditions do not obligate 
an insurance company to assist an in- 
sured in the presentation of a claim, 
but if they fail to render that service 
when needed, they should certainly 
offer no objection if the insured em- 
ploys a reputable expert for that pur- 
pose. 


The day of 
pa ssed 


Property Appraisals 

Time was when a property appraisal 
was viewed by adjusters with 
picion; now they welcome such ap- 
praisal, realizing that it may do much 
good and cannot possibly do any harm 
An appraisal made by disinterested 
parties is of great assistance to an ad- 
juster. He has only to verify its items, 
make any needed corrections of its 
prices and consider its method of de- 
preciation. An appraisal never in- 
creases the amount claimed, but al- 
most invariably composes the excited 
mind of its owner and leads him to 
realize the fallacy of an exorbitant 
claim. 

It causes him to realize the equity of 
proper depreciation allowance and alto- 
gether it is a pre-education that is very 
beneficial to the adjuster and the in- 
surers. 

An honest, fully experienced adjuster, 
acting for the insured also lessens the 
detail work of the company adjuster 
and facilitates proper adjustment there- 
by benefiting alike insurer and insured 
and cementing them together with a full 
and harmonious understanding. 

Adjustments are difficult now, be- 
cause many property owners have failed 
to make proper acknowledgment of 
their losses on their records and are 
still carrying their inventory and prop- 
erty at .prices which are higher than 
present replacement cost and the ad- 
juster who can effect equitable results 
without friction is indeed a diplomat. 

If the insurance business is to in- 
crease the respect of the public for it, 
there must be a splendid co-operation 
between agents, field men and adjust- 
ers. In a southern state, only a few 
weeks ago, a saw mill concern, which 
in its years of existence never had a 
fire in its lumber yard, cancelled $50,- 
000 of insurance on lumber for the ex- 
press purpose of getting the return 
premium and this, notwithstanding, that 
the lumber was already short insured 
on the existing market value nearly 
$30,000. A month after the cancella- 
tion was made fire started in the saw 
mill, spread to the lumber yard and 
burnt it up and the loss on lumber was 
about $75,000 more than the insurance. 
What an object lesson for the local 
agent. In such a case live local agents 
will call upon every client and every 
prospective client and tell the story of 
the loss and thus secure an increased 
volume of business. There is seldom a 
loss that does not disclose in its ad- 
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justment one or several sound and in- 
disputable arguments for insurance and 
these arguments should be furnished 
to the agents in the community and 
elsewhere so that they and the compa- 
nies may profit by an increased volume 
of business directly traceable to the 
lessons taught by the loss and its ad- 
justment. 
A Co-Insurance Condition 

In the adjustment of a loss involving 
a large manufacturing plant, the co- 
insurance condition caused the owner 
to contribute over $400,000,“being more 
than 33 1-3 per cent of the loss. The 
owner said to the adjuster that he felt 
the insurance companies should do 
something handsome for the man who 
thought of co-insurance. Adjuster re- 
plied that he had never viewed the 
matter that way; but felt that the prop- 
erty owner was the man who really 
profited by the co-insurance condition 
and illustrated his thought by saying, 
now when this plant was built many 
years ago, your father surrounded him- 
self with the men that he trusted, in- 
cluding the factory superintendent, the 
cashier, the master mechanic and 
others and one day when the plant was 
not running, visited it with them for 
the purpose of fighting an imaginary 
fire. They decided that the building 
where fire would spread most rapidly 
was the big paint shop and accordingly 
they went to that building and started 
an imaginary fire, just after midnight, 
immediately after the watchman had 
pulled his clock, thus giving the fire all 
the chance it could possibly have to 
gain headway before it was discovered. 
They followed the watchman upon his 
imaginary round, determined when in 
their opinion he would discover the fire, 
where he would go to give the alarm, 
how long it would be before the plant 
fire department and the city fire de- 
partment would arrive and about how 
much of the building would be de- 
stroyed before the fire was extin- 
guished. They decided that about one- 
quarter of the building would be burnt 
and the broad-minded fellows in the 
party said, “we should carry insurance 
enough so that if half of it burns, the 
full loss can be collected,” but your 
father said, “we will carry insurance 
enough so that if the whole building 
burns, there will be enough insurance 
to cover the loss” and he concluded to 
carry on the plant $150,000 insurance 
and were it not for the co-insurance 
clause you would today be collecting 
from the insurance companies $150,000, 
instead of more than three-fourths of a 
million. The owner looked up and said, 
“Mr. Adjuster, you are wrong, before 
the co-insurance clause father carried 
$200,000 insurance on the plant.” By 
this remark the owner disclosed that 
he fully realized the benefit of the co- 
insurance clause. 

Comretent Adjusters Needed 

A local agent in that city who was 
old enough to know better, visited the 
executive offices of some of the compa- 
nies to tell them what a calamity it 
would be to the insurance business in 
his city if the full penalty of the co- 
insurance clause was enacted in this 
case. One company officer took his 
agent to call upon the adjuster and the 
latter informed the agent how well the 
property owner realized the equity of 
the co-insurance clause, how he had 
said that he would preach its gospel to 
his business friends and the agent was 
told to go back home, take off his coat, 
go to work and get the business which 
was there waiting for him as a result 
of the adjustment and while for a few 
minutes he was inclined to resent the 
suggestion, he had a change of heart, 
went back home and wrote the biggest 
business of his life during the next few 
weeks. 

The greatest need of the fire insur- 
ance business today is more adjusters 
who are competent, who have a broad 
enough vision of the commercial world 
to command the respect of the prop- 
erty owners with whom they come in 
contact and who are competent enough 
and resourceful enough to cause claim- 
ants to realize their fairness and equity. 


H, R, Clough Resigns 
From Nat’! Liberty 


ILL HEALTH GIVEN AS CAUSE 


Has Sailed for England to Be With His 
Wife; C. H. Coates, President; 
Other Promotions 





Herbert R. Clough, who was elected 
early in July president of the National 
Liberty, has resigned from the com- 
pany. His resignation was accepted 
with regret Monday at a meeting of the 
board of directors. C. H. Coates, for- 
merly vice-president, was elected to 
succeed Mr. Clough and several other 
promotions were announced at the 
same meeting. 

Mr. Clough surrendered the chief ex- 
ecutive office, it is reported, on account 
of his own ill health and also because 
of the necessity of remaining in London 
for an indefinite period where his wife 
is about to undergo a serious opera- 
tion. He embarked for England aboard 
the “Albania” on September, having re- 
ceived word less than two days previous 
that his wife was in a critical condition. 
According to statements emanating 
from the National Liberty’s offices Mr. 
Clough’s resignation was in no way 
caused by disagreements regarding the 
underwriting policy of the company. 

Previous to accepting the presidency 
left vacant through the resignation of 
George B. Edwards,.Mr. Clough was as- 
sociated with Chubb & Son, marine 
underwriters, in the automobile depart- 
ment. Widely recognized as a keen 
student of automobile underwriting 
methods Mr. Clough attracted wide- 
spread attention this summer by the 
radically progressive steps he has taken 
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to correct abuses in the automobile end 
of the business and his methods are 
being copied by other companies, 

Other officers and department heads 
who were advanced at Monday’s meet- 
ing include the following: 

Louis Pfixgstag, formerly secretary, 
was made vice-president and secretary; 
Wm. H, Frank, formerly assistant secre- 
tary, was made secretary; George Har- 
rington, formerly manager of the South- 
ern department, was made assistant 
secretary; F. H. Shifner, formerly gen- 
eral agent, was made assistant secre- 
tary; Chas. H. Uhlig, formerly special 
agent for the State of Pennsylvania, 
was made assistant secretary. 


C. H. Coates is a graduate of Val- 
paraiso College, has a degree of LL.B. 
from the University of Michigan and 
has been connected with this company 
in various capacities for twenty-one 
years, having associated himself with 
the Western department in 1900. He 
was appointed special agent in 1904, 
executive special agent in 1912, assist- 
ant manager in 1913 and manager of 
the Western department of the National 
Liberty in 1917. Mr. Coates retired 
from the office of president of the Fire 
Underwriters Association of the North- 
west this month and will shortly re- 
linquish the office of president of the 
Western Insurance Bureau. 
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“Side-Lines” Becoming 
More and More Popular 


THEIR VALUE APPRECIATED NOW 








Companies and Agencies Are Taking 
On Additional Branches of Insur- 
ance to Stabilize Business 





in these days of low premium in- 
come there has been manifested an in- 
creasing interest in general casualty 
insurance and in the “»side-lines” which 
have of late years been added to the 
wide field of insurance coverage. The 
fire insurance executives, especially, 
have turned their attention to other 
lines. With fire insurance experienc- 
ing one of its worst periods of de- 
pression in many a year, it is only 


for a means of adding to the decreased 
income. 

Several metropolitan companies have 
linked up with casualty companies, 
thereby accomplishing two purposes, 
namely, presenting a wider field of 


coverage for their clients and also 
making it possible to enlarge the vol- 
ume of business. Automobile and air- 


craft insurance brought about a num- 
ber of these company combinations. 
But there are some fire companies 
today that wish they had not entered 
the automobile field, particularly some 
of the companies which write only fire 
and theft. The loss ratio in these two 
lines has been very heavy, and when 
the other forms of automobile insur- 
ance are not written by the same com- 
pany the experience has been highly 
unsatisfactory. Liability, collision and 
property damage have not turned in 
such disproportionate ratios. 

Today the majority of the casualty 
companies are at least holding their 
own, and this fact has excited the in- 
terest of the fire companies, which, 
as stated above, are operating under a 
markedly reduced premium income, and 
it is a fact that the majority of the 
fire insurance companies have been so 
doing since the latter part of 1920. 
And the experience of those firms 
which have added. “side-lines” has 
been so satisfactory that the depart- 
ment store idea of insurance has stead- 
illy gained. favor. The company which 
writes various forms of insurance cov- 
erage enables its field men to keep go- 
ing even when their main line isn’t 
selling easily. The ability to present 
to prospective field men a full line of 
“covers” is also a very important factor 
in securing new agents. 

And the leading agencies have under- 
gone practically the same experience 
as the fire companies. What has been 
said above applies to them, too. The 
agency officials have found that the 
“side-lines” have been and are an im- 
portant addition to their business. 
The agents and brokers naturally lean 
toward a company or an agency which 
can give them a varied assortment of 
“covers.” Of course, there are a few 
companies and a few agencies which 
have not left the beaten path, but the 
experience of those that have added 
new lines demonstrates that the busi- 
hess is profitable in more ways than 
one 





CATTARAUGUS CHANGE 
Charles J. Rich, who recently pur- 
chased D. C. Allen’s interest in the in- 
Surance agency of Allen & Rich, Cat- 
taraugus, N. Y., has sold his interest 
to H. R. Easton. The new firm will be 
known as the Rich-Easton Agency. 





Based on past loss experience, the 
foliowing abatements have been made 
m plate glass insurance rates in 
Philadelphia: In the zone south of 
Pine Street, 10 per cent better; in the 
zone bounded by Race, Broad and Pop- 
lar Streets and the Delaware River, 
and in the zone bounded by Richmond 
Street, Frankford and Trenton Avenues 
and Clearfield Street, 5 per cent better. 


CARSON AGENCY ANNIVERSARY 





Glens Falls Office Celebrates End of 
Twenty-Fifth Year of Satisfac- 
tory Service to Assureds 





Established in 1896 the Carson In- 
surance Agency of Glens Falls is this 
month celebrating its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary. Through the excellent com- 
panies which it represents is reflected 
the high grade of service rendered by 
this agency to individuals and corpora- 
tions in Glens Falls and the vicinity. 
The agency is still extending its field 
of operations, developing business now 
in the southeastern section of the Adi- 
rondacks. 

Charles H. Carson founded the agency 
and actively directed the management 
until 1915 when he surrendered the 
executive reins to his son, Russell W. 
L. Carson. The elder Mr. Carson is 
still living and has the satisfaction of 
witnessing the steady uninterrupted 
growth of the office which he organ- 
ized. The companies represented by 
the agency include the following: 
Palatine, Fidelity-Phenix, American Al- 
liance, Glens Falls, Home Fire & Ma- 
rine, Pennsylvania Fire, Commerce, 
Sterling, New York Underwriters, and 
Philadelphia Underwriters for fire in- 
surance; and the United States Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty for liability and com- 
pensation lines. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 2, 1912, 


Of THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, pub- 
lished weekly at New York, N. Y., for October 
1, 1921. 


State of New York, 
County of New York, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Clarence Axman, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law. deposes and says that he is 
the editor of THE EASTERN UNDER- 
WRITER and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, réquired by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Name of publisher, The Eastern Underwriter 
Company; post office address, 86 Fulton St., 
New York City. Editor, Clarence Axman, 265 
Central Park West, New York City. Managing 
Editor, Clarence Axman, 265 Central Park 
West, New York City. Business Manager, W. 
L. Hadley, 1111 Putnam Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its mame and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 
The Eastern Underwriter Company, 8 Ful- 
ton St., New York City; Clarence Axman, 265 
Central Park West, New York City; B. F. 
Hadley, 42nd St., Des Moines, Ia.; W. L. 
Hadley, 111 Putnam Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

3 That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the comi- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

_ 5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is...... (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 

THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER COMPANY, 

Clarence Axman, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of September, 1921. 

HARRY H. CORNWALL. 


Notary Public Kings Co. No. 246. Kings Co. 
Reg. No. 3010. New York Co. Reg. No. 3207. 
New York Co. Clerk’s No. 219. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1923.) 


Don’t Use 


Anything But Pyrene Liquid 
to Refill Pyrene Extinguisher 


> HE reasons why are fully ex- 
MT es plained in the letter of Mr. 
, =|. Small, Vice-President of the Un- 
q gga, derwriters’ Laboratories, to the 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 





Underwriters’ Laboratories 
NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


From: _ Vice President and Supt. Label Service. 
To: Pyrene Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Subject: Commercial Carbon Tetrachloride for Extin- 
guisher Refills. 


1—To be suitable for use in fire extinguishers, carbon 
tetrachloride must be practically free from impurities which 
act either as toxics, as corrosives, or reduce the extinguish- 
ing efficiency. For general use it must be an admixture 
with an ingredient for depressing the freezing point. The 
necessary properties are as set forth in Underwriters’ 
Laboratories’ Standard for One Quart Fire Extinguisher 
Liquid, which was duly recognized by the War Department 
and the War Industries Board in 1918. 

2—Commercial carbon tetrachloride has a freezing point 
of about 4 to 9 degrees below zero Fahrenheit. Tempera- 
tures below this are by no means uncommon in most parts 
of the country. 

3—Commercial or so-called purified carbon tetrachloride 
is generally found to contain objectionable amounts of 
water and is likely also to contain other impurities. One 
of these, carbon disulphide, a common impurity, is highly 
flammable. Moisture results in the formation of hydro- 
chloric acid, which rapidly corrodes the metal parts of 
extinguishers, sometimes to an extent making them inop- 
erative. Other sulphur compounds and chlorine as well 
may be found. These likewise are corrosive. Suspended 
matter has been found to clog the extinguisher parts. 

4—It has come to our attention that experimenters not 
acquainted with the hazard involved have added various 
ingredients to carbon tetrachloride, with a view perhaps to 
securing a fire extinguisher liquid of low freezing point, 
producing mixtures which, when applied to fires, actually 
become a menace to the life of the operator. 

5—For these and other reasons we recommend users of 
one quart fire extinguishers to secure their “refills’’ only 
from the extinguisher manufacturers, who naturally take 
all possible precautions to avoid having extinguishers be- 
come inoperative and further to avoid the loss of good will 
resulting from fatalities involved in their use. 


(Signed) A. R. SMALL 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
17 EAST 49th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO 
17 So. Jefferson St. 


ATLANTA 
24 Nassau St. 


KANSAS CITY 
1712 Grand Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
527 Mission St. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


There is a Pyrene Product for every class of Fire 
Protection and Industrial Safety 
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Whole Nation Keeps 
Fire Prevention Day 


DAILY PAGEANT: IN CHICAGO 





National Board Realizes Ambition of 
Arousing United States With Its 
Conservation Message 





Returns received from all parts of 
the country in regard to the celebration 
of Fire Prevention Day, or’ rather 
week, show that the records of all 
previous years were eclipsed and that 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers has made a big stride toward the 
attainment of its ambition to see the 
whole nation aroused to the necessity 
of curbing “The Danger That Never 
Sleeps.” 

Of the many civic celebrations held 
throughout the country the Chicago's 
No Fire-No Accident Week, held to 
commemorate the big fire, was most 
elaborate. In Greater New York the 
fire department took a conspicuous pari, 
holding two parades, in Manhattan, on 
Oct. 10. 

The message of the day also was car- 
ried to the “men on the street,” to a 
vast majority of the school children 
in the greater city, to merchants and 
manufacturers and also proclaimed 
from most of the church pulpits and 
flashed from hundreds of movie screens. 
All this was brought about by the vari- 
ous agencies who co-operated in the 
celebration, and involved the placarding 
of the Greater City with signs and 
slogans,-.the furnishing of 1,600 slides 
to moving picture theaters, the mailing 
of 40,000 letters to merchants and manu- 
facturers; of 1,200 letters to public and 
parochial schools to be read each morn- 
ing at assembly; the issuing of 2,500 
copies of Mayor Hylan’s proclamation 
and the sending of 1,100 letters to 
clergymen. The response of the latter 
in the reading of the National Board's 
warning and the delivery of sperial 
talks and in some cases of whole ser- 
mons on the subject of checking “The 
Danger That Never Sleeps” was gratify- 
ingly generally. Several department 
stores carried references to Fire Pre- 
vention Week in their daily advertise- 
ments, and architectural associations 
endorsed the principle of better build- 
ing to check fires. 

Among other cities where laborate 
observance was held were Chicago, 
which observed the fiftieth anniversary 
of the big fire, Baltimore, as the focai 
point of a state-wide drive, Indianapolis, 
Marion and Fort Wayne, Ind., Peoria, 
Ill, Oklahoma City, Okla., Cleveland, 
O., Dubuque, Ia., Detroit, Mich., Kansas 
City, Buffalo, St. Paul, Philadelphia, 
Washington, D. C., Schenectady, Wor- 
cester and Lowell, Mass., Newark, Hart- 
ford, Cohoes, Troy, Manchester, N. H., 
and a number of other communities. 
Lesser celebrations were held in hun- 
dreds of other communities and it is 
probable that no city or town of any 
size in the United States was not 
reached in some way. 

President MHarding’s proclamation 
was carried by the press into most 
homes in the country and the procla- 
mations of governors and mayors all 
contributed to its force. Fire chiefs 
did excellent service in scores of 
places, securing the publication of 
special articles by the press, most of 
them emanating from the publicity de- 
partment of the National Board, and 
placarding the streets with the striking 
Fire Prevention Day posters. Local 
agents contributed time and money and 
many chambers of commerce also did 
yeoman service in arousing the public 
on the subject of fire prevention. The 
National Board posters were furnished 
at cost to these agencies, as were also 
thousands of copies of the school play- 
let, “The Trial of Fire,” to school 
superintendents who secured their 





presentation in schools throughout the 
country. Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
did inspection and other service in 
numerous places. 

But perhaps the most notable line of 
publicity was that attained through the 
presentation in moving picture theaters 
throughout the land of the thrilling film 
‘The Danger That Never Sleeps,”  pro- 
duced by the National Board and widely 
distributed through the co-operation of 
leading producers. 


Among the unusual features reported 
was the display of “Fire Prevention 
Day Menus” in restaurants, the mes- 
sage being thus put over to all patrons 
of the various places who thus showed 
their enterprise and public spirit. 

Chicago’s celebration was in the 
hands of the Chicago Safety Council, 
which conducted a No Fire-No Accident 
Week as a semi-centennial celebration 
of the big fire. The features included 
a daily pageant on the lake front in 
which the motto of’ the week “Un- 
daunted—I Will Build” was prominently 
displayed. Reductions granted on the 
railroads over a 200-mile radius brought 
huge throngs of visitors into the city. 
The homes were reached through the 
school children who with their parents 
signed safety pledges following which 
they were given attractive window 
posters similar to thosé used during the 
Liberty Loan and Red Cross campaigns. 





Recent agency changes in Philadel- 
phia were the withdrawal of the Farm- 
ers’ Fire of York from the office of Wm. 
C. O’Neill & Sons and the commission- 
ing of the Interstate Insurance Agency 
and O’Keefe & Lynch by the Excelsior 
Insurance Company of New York. 





The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association has issued certificates to 
the following brokers in that city: Sol. 
P. Herman, John A. Hibbs, Samuel B. 


Lush, Robert J. Nash, Martin F. 
Papish and Synnestvedt & Synnest- 
vedt. 


New England Exchange 
U. & O. Rules Issued 


WHAT TOTAL SUSPENSION MEAN 








Partial Suspension Also Explained; 
Examples Given; “Actual Loss 
Sustained” Emphasized 





The New England Insurance Ex- 
change has promulgated new rules for 
the writing of use and occupancy in- 
surance. 

Clauses differing materially from 
those now in use are reprinted below: 

Total Suspension. 

(a) Policies (whether covering one 
or more plants) covering “Straight Use 
and Occupancy” shall contain a clause 
reading as follows: 

“Total Suspension: The per diem lia- 
bility under this policy during the time 
of total suspension of business of all the 
properties described herein shall be 
limited to the ‘Actual Loss Sustained,’ 
not exceeding 1/300th of the amount 
of this policy for each business day of 
such suspension, due consideration be- 
ing given to the experience of the busi- 
ness before the fire and the probable 
experience thereafter.” : 

og * x * ok ~ oo * * * * 

Example.—Properties requiring fif- 
teen months to replace should carry in- 
surance in the sum of fifteen months 
net profits plus fixed expenses and the 
limit of recovery for total prevention 
should be expressed as 1/375th. 

If requiring eighteen months to re- 
place, insurance should be increased to 
that basis and per diem limit made 
1/450th. 

If requiring twenty-four months to 





do your clients? 


| The pamphlets 


Home Office: 


80 Maiden Lane 
New York 





| - WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
E. A. HENNE, Secretary 
207 West Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HOW DO YOU 
ANSWER THEM 
? 


You know the answers to the following questions, but 


1. “What is Rent Insurance?” 


| 2. “Why do I need Sprinkler Leakage 
Insurance. My fire policy has a 

sprinkler clause.” 
3. “What do you mean, 80% Clause?” | 


“Certified Rents”—“When Sprinklers 
Misbehave”—and “A New Angle On Co-Insurance” give the 
| answers clearly and concisely. 


It will pay you to write to the American Eagle 
Advertising Department for a copy of each. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HENRY EVANS, Chairman of the Board 
NORMAN T. ROBERTSON, President 





“AMERICA Fore” 


MANAGING BRANCH OFFICES 





Cash Capital : 
One Million 
Dollars 























replace, insurance should be increased 
to that basis and per diem muade 
1/600th. 

(b) Policies (whether covering one 
or more plants) covering “Fluctuating 
Earnings or Seasonal Risks,” shall con- 
tain a clause reading as follows: 

“Total Suspension: The per diem lia- 
bility under this policy during the time 
of total suspension of business of all the 
properties described herein shall be 
limited to the ‘Actual Loss Sustaine 
not exceeding the amounts stated for 
each day of the respective periods de- 
fined in the following table* and duri 
no other time, due consideration bein 
given to the experience of the busines 
before the fire and the probable expe: 
ience thereafter.” 

*State periods during which liabilit: 
attactes with per diem amount for each 
period; also state periods during which 
no liability attaches followed by the 
word “Nothing.” 

Partial Suspension. 

All policies (whether covering one or 
more plants) shall contain a clause 
reading as follows: 

“Partial Suspension: The per diem 
liability under this policy during the 
time of a partial suspension of business 
shall be limited to the ‘Actual Loss 
Sustained,’ not exceeding that propor- 
tion of the per diem liability that woul: 
have been incurred by a total suspen- 
sion of business which the actual per 
diem loss sustained, during the time of 
such partial suspension, bears to the 
per diem loss which would have been 
sustained by a total supension of busi- 
ness for the same time of all properiies 
described herein, due consideration be- 
ing given to the experience of the busi- 
ness before the fire and the probable 
experience thereafter.” 





WINS CLUB CHAMPIONSHIP 





Glen Ridge Finals Again Captured By 
H. R. Loudon; Equalled Course 
Record in Morning 





Hugh R. Loudon, United States man- 
ager of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, has won the finals for the cham- 
pionship of the Glen Ridge Country 
Club, Glen Ridge, ,N. J., beating Dr. Ray 
Dodd seven up, six to play, thirty-six 
holes. In the morning round he shot 
a 70, which equals the course record. 


Out 








Par: 4544 3 43 4 4—85 

Dodd: 45444 483 4 5-87 

Loudon: $5443 43 4 4—34 
In 

Par: 3 5 S-3 2S. 5 3 . 5—36 

Dodd: 463 44 6 4 4 5—40 

Loudon: 35245 5 4 4 4—36 


In the afternoon round they played 
the bye holes, and Mr. Loudon made a 
76 to Dr. Dodd’s 79. He had very close 
matches leading up to the final, beating 
E. W. Congdon, Jr., (of Wilcox, Peck & 
Hughes) one up in 19 holes; Mr. Hillas 
two up in 18; and in the semi-finals 
Fred Connell one up in 21 holes. This 
is the third time Mr, Loudon has won 
the championship of this club. 





NEW COMPANY IN ST. PAUL 

Organization of the Firemen’s Na- 
tional Fire has been undertaken at St. 
Paul as a result of promotion plans pre- 
sented at the last meeting of the Minne- 
sota Firemen’s Association. Sale of 
stock has been authorized by the state. 

It is proposed to start the company 
with $500,000 capital and $250,000 sur- 
plus, more than $90,000 of the stock 
having already been sold. Operations 
will probably begin about Jan. 1, the 
company restricting its field to Minne- 
sota, North Dakota and ,. Wisconsin. 





GOOD CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 

On October 5 the “Baltimore Under- 
writer and National Agent” issued an 
interesting edition on fire prevention 
and plant protection. This is good con- 
structive work. 
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Why Put Auto Agents 
On Contingent Basis? 


NEED BETTER UNDERWRITING 


Agents Must Realize Their Position as 
Underwriters of Personal Element 
as Well as Solicitors 





With increasing frequency the propo- 
sition of placing agents writing auto- 
mobile fire and theft insurance on a 
ngent commission basis is sug- 


contin , 
gested as an essential remedial meas- 
ure in order to correct some current 


evils linked with automobile underwrit- 
ing. Several prominent company exec- 
utives have mentioned favorably at 
conycntions and automobile conferences 
the adoption of this step to curb the 
reckless acceptance of applications by 


agents having in mind exactly one su- 
preme thought, the harvesting of a host 
of fat premiums. 


Or is reminded of an army yarn 
told by an instructor at a rifle range. 
A dusky recruit from the backwoods 
of Georgia was participating in rapid 
fire practice and consistently missing 
his target. This was reported by the 
markers and an officer asked the ener- 
getic rifleman where he thought his 
bullets were going. “Ah don’ know, 
cap'n, but they sho am leavin’ here 
fast.’ He would not have lasted long 
in a front trench skirmish with the 
enemy shooting blindly; nor_ will 
agents indiscriminately “shooting” ap- 
plications at their companies without 
heed for the consequential losses be 
long in discovering the harmful reac- 
tions 

As emphasized in an address deliv- 
ered at White Sulphur Springs local 
agents occupy the anomalous position of 
representing insurance companies and 





United States Branch 
| 83 Maiden Lane, New York 


of having still closer personal relations| 
with their assureds. The agent is ex- 
pected to please; not just augment his} 
own income but interest the public in) 
the worthiness and benefits of insur- 
ance. It is therefore the personal fac- 
tor, the element of friendship, which 
often leads agents to accommodate ap- 
plicants by granting insurance on prop- 
erty, whether automobiles or other- 
wise, when an impartial and unbiased! 
underwriter would reject the applica- 
tion. That this granting of conces- 
sions by agents culminates disastrously 
for insurers during epidemics of moral 
hazard losses is well realized by the 
companies and must be more carefully 
considered by agents, the personal rep-~ 
resentatives of these companies. ! 

Manual rules and printed schedules of; 
rates apply only to known quantities, 
the age, make, price, structure and 
strength of an automobile. To. the 
agent is delegated the task of measur-~ 
ing as accurately as his ability will pér- 














mit the integrity and honesty of the 


assured. 

The Niagara, and one other company, 
by abolishing their home office automo- 
bile departments and assigning the in 
spection of risks to fire field men ac4 
tually located in the districts where the’ 
prospective assureds live, are carrying 
into effect the theory that auto under 
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Writing is contingent upon a survey of 
thé applicant. 

Good faith, supplementing a mass of 
intricate technicalities, is recognized so 
widely as the foundation for transacting 
matine insurance that only experts 
trained for years in judging both th: 
chafacter of the shipper as well as the 
hazards of the risk are permitted to 
underwrite the business. It has not 
been and probably never will be re- 
ducéd to an actuarial basis because 
the personal equation complicates the 
estimating of every risk. 

Likewise with automobile underwrit:- 
ing. Although the home office depart: 
ments may check the applications and 
even delegate special inspectors to in- 
vestigate a few suspected requests for 
inSturance the local agent’s judgment 
really decides the issue. He is the un- 
dérwriter of character and on his com- 
péténcy, his trustworthiness and will- 
power to resist the temptation to favor 
prospective policyholders does the fate 
of lis company rest. 

Developing a perfect succession of re- 
strictive measures governing adjusting 
of’ futo losses and also underwriting 
will'avail little if the evil is not at- 
tagked at its source. It is self-evident 
that! poor underwriting, either due to 
carelessness or ignorance, may be 
blamed to a large measure for the auto- 








mobile losses flooding the companies. 
Changes must come somewhere and dif- 
ferent tactics must be used to offset 
the decidedly unprofitable flow of risks. 
The contingent commission idea quickly 
caught favor in certain circles because 
it rewards agents for efficiency, dis- 
creetness, and co-operation with the 
company and similarly penalizes them 
for failure to use due diligence in their 
selection of assureds. 

Were the companies satisfied that 
increases in rates would solve the auto- 
mobile problem they would never incur 
the possibility of drawing fire from 
agency circles by making full commis- 
sions contingent upon a profitable un- 
derwriting experience. Instead, rate 
increases lead to an adverse selection 
among applicants for protection while 
the companies are bending every effort 
to improve the character of their 
risks. In this effort they need un- 
qualified assistance from their agents. 
If local representatives appear slow 
and occasionally unwilling to reconcile 
their desire for big premiums with 
selective underwriting the companies 
find themselves without any alternative 
in the face of mounting losses except 
to reduce expenses, including commis- 
sions, and curtail the agents’ free un- 
derwriting powers. 

Changing the method for compen- 
sating agents from a straight percen- 
tage basis to a smaller commission 
plus a share in profits casts no reflec- 
tion upon the endeavors of conscien- 
tious field men. Although it applies 
with equal force to all agents it is 
principally a concrete reminder that ad- 
ditional ability and discriminatory 
powers are required to conduct the 
business properly and that agents 
should thoroughly realize their position 
as underwriters of automobile risks 
and not merely solicitors of insurance 
and signers of applications. 
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Solomon to the contrary, there is al- 
ways something new under the sun and 
I was reminded of this fact the other 
day when a friend of mine called my 
attention to an original idea conceived 
by William J. Venning, who is con- 
nected with the New York Safety En- 
gineering Department of the Aetna 
Life and Affiliated Companies. 

It seems that many of the workmen 
who work in factories where grinding 
machines are a part of the equipment, 
very frequently neglect to wear the 
goggles which such firms provide and 
which are so necessary to protect their 
employes’ eyesight. 

Anybody who has observed the scis- 
sors grinder on the corner and has 
noted the constant flow of sparks from 
the swiftly moving emery wheel will 
appreciate that the- man who spends 
his time at a job like this is very like- 
ly at some time or other to get a steel 
splinter in his eye with disastrous ef- 
fects, which means that under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act some- 
body has to pay for the damage. 

Now, it was part of Venning’s job to 
visit such industrial plants and arrange 
so far as possible to guard the life, 
limb and eyesight of the employes, but 
he had never been very successful at 
getting the men at the emery wheel to 
wear goggles. They probably found 
such contrivances uncomfortable, espe- 
cially on a hot day, so it got to be the 
fashion to lay them aside and take 
chances. ‘ 

% Appreciating this fact, Venning fin- 
ally visited an optical store, purchased 
half a dozen ordinary glass eyes of 
various shades and colors, and sticking 
them in his pocket, calls, let us say, 
on the A. B. C. Manufacturing Company, 
and approaching one of the workmen 
aforesaid, takes a handful of eyes from 
his pocket and to the amazement of the 
employe, rolls them about on the bench 
in front of him without saying a word. 

Glass eyes are something one doesn’t 
see every day and the man at the wheel 
was naturally somewhat astonished 
and as soon as he could get his breath 
like the famous honest Japanese School 
Boy, he “asks to know.” 

Venning’s reply is something like 
this: 

“These, as you will observe, are glass 
eyes. The insurance company which 
I represent has feund that many men 
in your position who refuse to wear 
goggles while at their work, meet with 
severe injuries, oftentimes costing them 
the sight of at least one eye and when 
this occurs a part of our service is to 
supply such individuals with an artifi- 
cial specimen to match their other eye 
and general complexion. 

“Now, glass eyes of particular shades 
and colors are often difficult to obtain 
and appreciating the fact that if you 
lost one of your eyes, which is very 
apt to happen so long as you refuse to 
wear the goggles provided, you would 
require another one embodying the 

same general color scheme, I have come 
n to ask you to select a sample which 
best seems to suit your taste. We will 
then add one of this color to our regu- 
lar stock and as soon as we receive 
notice that you require one, it will be 
shipped immediately so that no time 
will be lost.” 

Pretty good idea, wasn’t it? And 
Venning says that for the first time in 
his life the workmen began to sit up, 
to show signs of interest and reach 
into their pockets for the goggle cases. 

There is nothing like giving a real 
illustration and in this case we can 
truthfully say ocular demonstration of 
what is likely to happen and as this 
particular instance seems to show a 
considerable amount of originality and 





salesmanship, I think it deserves more 
than passing notice. y 

I have never met Mr. Venning, at 
am of the opinion that he must be m@re 
or less of a genius and if I were his 
boss I am inclined to think I woftld 
consider raising his salary or at least 
giving him honorable mention. 


ShfErage aren 


G. W. TAYLOR SUES ASSURED 








Alleges American Agricultural Chemleal 
Co. Broke His Contract on $43,- 
000,000 Insurance Line 





There has been an interesting , de- 
velopment following the transfer of the 
$43,000,000 American Agricultyral 
Chemical Co. line from George W. Tay- 
lor to Obrion, Russell & Co. Mr. 
Taylor has brought suit in the Superior 
Court for $200,000 against the cheml¢al 
company, alleging breach of contratt. 

He says that on February 15, 1909, 
he and the defendant entered into an 
agreement whereby Taylor was to take 
the entire charge of the fire insurgyes 
business of the company. On May) 6, 
1921, he says, the defendant terminated 
his services. 





NORTHERN AUTO HEAD 
Howard C. Stocker has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of the automobile de 
partment of the Northern Assurance, 
of London, to succeed the late Louis @. 


Beach. He resigned his position §at- 4 


urday as assistant general agent for 
the North British & Mercantile to 
sume his new duties. Previous to j 
ing the North British three years 
Mr. Stocker was with the Great Ar 
ican for several years. He is a cap 
and energetic worker and is well’ 
perienced in automobile underwrit} 
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FORM INSURANCE PARTNERS! 
Joseph Gross, head of Gross, 


gold & Co., brokers, with offices ingie | 


Woolworth Building and Herman § 


have formed a partnership undersehe 


firm name of the Stark, Gross Cay 
transact a general insurance busing 
Besides occupying part of the Gs 

Feingold offices in the Woolw 
Building the new firm will open 
uptown office at 46 East Twentig 
Street. ‘ 





Jessie A. Plummer has been anny 
ed agent of the Insurance Compe. 
North America in Nashua, N. H. 





THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPAN) 
Continuously in business since 195i 
The real strength of an insurance 
pany is in “che conservatism of i mI 
agement, and the management ; 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance 
the security of its policy. : 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President » 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-Presides 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst See’. 

HOME OFFICE 4 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine § 
NEW YORK 


& CAIN, Inc., Gen. 
HOWIE 8 c Ry Agents 
% WILLIAM STREET, HREW YORK 
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A. & J. H. STODDART 


( T Fire, Tornado, Explosion, Riot and Civil 


Commotion Sprinkler Leakage and Use 
and Occupancy Insurance. Automobile 
Insurance - Fire, Theft, Collision and 
Property Damage. 


Head Office: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 














LOGUE, LOWRIE, NIEHAUS & CO. 


UNLIMIT AGENTS AND BROKERS 


vase TEN rae SERVICE 
ALL KINDS OF INSURANCE EVERYWHERE 


ARROTT BUILDING, WOOD ST. & FOURTH AVE. 
Telephone Court 1908 2ITTSBURGH, PA. 








J. E.STONE & CO. 
FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—LIABILITY—CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 
710 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


Bell Telephone, Court 2488 


‘ PITTSBURGH - : . - . . PENNA. 
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Binders Effected on Risks Anywhere in the U. S. & Canada 


Phone John 4613 


BERNHARD INSURANCE AGENCY 
+ 43 Cedar St., 40 Clinton St., 
' New York City Newark, N. J. 


Agricultural Ins. Co, of Watertown Nationale of Paris Fireman’s Fund 
Atlas Assurance Co. Rhode Island Insurance Co, Home Fire & Marine 














LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 


; 1 LIBERTY STREET Telephone John 2612 


LOCAL OFFICES 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 





NEW YORK 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinten St. 














7 
Fire Insurance Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
& Incorporated 1871 
5A. H. TRIMBLE, Prest. EDWARD HEER, Vice-Pres. & Sec’y 
‘ H. J. A. FINLEY, Asst. Secretary 


“Why not make room in your agency for a conservatively managed, 
medium-sized American Company whose indemnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear inspection for half a century? 


Capital $600,000.00 Net Surplus $585,340.40 
POS hereon Assets $3,067,548.54 


‘Superior 
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Interesting Decision 
On $11,000 Policy 


PARK & POLLARD vs. INDUSTRIAL 








Second Policy Issued Upon Representa- 
tion That Prior Policy Would 
Be Returned 





The Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court of New York has made a 
decision in the case of Park & Pollard 
Company, respondent v. Industrial Fire 
Insurance Company, appellant, which 
is of interest to insurance men. Robert 
K. Prentice is counsel for appellant 
and William Otis Badger, Jr., for re- 
spondent, The case is digested as fol- 
ows: 

When a second policy of insurance 
js issued upon the representation that 
a prior policy in another company would 
be returned the failure to return the 
prior policy is a defense to an action 
Donght on the one subsequently issued. 

Where the premium on the second 
olicy has been paid, and the company 
fenders it back, the tender must be 
kept good in order for the defense to 
be available. 
' Where the company counterclaims in 
gquity for rescission, however, its readi- 
hess to repay the premium in case it is 
successful is sufficient. 

Where an action is commenced in the 
federal court, which is afterwards dis- 
missed for want of jurisdiction, Section 
405 of the Code operates to extend the 
period of limitation. 

The Decision 

The decision follows: 

Smith, J—This action is brought 
upon a policy of fire insurance. It 
seems that the plaintiff-had a policy of 
fre insurance in the Stuyvesant Insur- 
ance Company for the sum of $11,000. 
Part of this insurance was reinsured 
by this defendant. This insurance pol- 
iey was renewed by the Stuyvesant Fire 
Insurance Company. Thereafter the ag- 
ent of the plaintiff came to the defend- 
ant and asked for a policy in this de- 
fendant company. This defendant in- 
formed the agent of the renewal by 
the Stuyvesant Company and its inter- 
est in this renewal as a reinsurer, and 
it was thereupon agreed that this pol- 
igy would be given upon condition that 
the renewal policy in the Stuyvesant In- 
surance Company would be surrendered 
im canceled. It is alleged that that 
tuyvesant Insurance Company policy 
never was surrendered, and therefore 
that the condition precedent,to the 
liability of the defendant haS never 
been performed and the defendant is 
entitled to set this up as a defense to 
the action, and this, I think, is true. 
The order sustaining the plaintiff’s de- 
murrer to the second affirmative de- 
feénse was error and should be reversed. 
,As to the order overruling the coun- 
terclaim a somewhat different question 
ig presented. The counterclaim is 
ed upon the same facts as are al- 
ed in the second defense and the 
allditional fact that the premium upon 
the policy has been tendered to the 
plaintiff, which the plaintiff has refused 
t@ receive. The counterclaim does not 
assert in so many words that the con- 
tvact has been rescinded, but asks the 
ald of equity to rescind the contract 
tr the tender of the amount received 






fdr premium and upon the facts sub- 
stantially alleged in the second defense. 
In the second defense, however, is the 
denial, which is broad enough to in- 
clude the denial that the premium was 
ever paid. This denial did not appear 
in the counterclaim as asserted. It 

y be that in order to defend this ac- 
tion on the ground of the tender of the 
Premium paid that the tender would 
heve to be kept good. In an affirmative 
agtion to rescind, however, the allega- 
tibn of « tender, with an allegation of 

diness to pay the money in case a 
derision is decreed, would seem to be 
8 cient. If there be any doubt as to 
the rights of the defendant to assert 

§ a8 a defense to the action, the de- 
fondant is entitled to assert this coun- 







terclaim also upon the facts alleged, 


that the whole issue may be presented 
to the court. Upon a demurrer to the 
counterclaim, therefore, the court will 
not leave the defendant to a defense 
which may possibly be inadequate. The 
order, therefore, sustaining the de- 
murrer to the counterclaim should also 
be reversed and the demurrer over- 
ruled. These questions were not raised 
in the case of Insurance Company of 
the State of Pennsylvania against this 
plaintiff, decided by this court in 190 
A. D., 389. That case was decided upon 
two grounds, first, for the lack of priv- 
ity between the plaintiff in that action, 
who was merely a reinsurer, and this 
plaintiff, who was there the defendant. 
It was also stated in the opinion that 
the plaintiff in that action, as well as 
the defendant in this action, has an ade- 
quate remedy at law in defending an 
action brought for the policy. The facts 
in relation to the tender as asserted 
in this counterclaim, however, did not 
appear in that case, so that the ques- 
tion here presented differs from the 
question there decided, 
Jurisdiction 

There is a further claim in this case, 
and that is that this demurrer searches 
the pleadings and the complaint does 
not state facts sufficient to constitute 
a cause of action in that the complaint 
shows upon its face that the Statute of 
Limitations is a good defense, which 
statute is asserted in the defendant’s 
answer. In this I do nct agree. The 
action was brought in the United States 
court by this plaintiff against this de- 
fendant upon this policy. This was 
dismissed for want of jurisdiction. In 
Gaines v. City of New York (215 N. Y., 
541) it was held by the Court of Ap- 
peals, where an action was brought in 
the City Court, which had no jurisdic- 
tion, that, nevertheless, the case came 
within section 405 of the Code and un- 
der the reasoning of that case I think 
that Solomon v. Bennett (62 A. D., 56) 
must be deemed: to be overruled. I 
think, therefore, that such time was 
properly taken out and that the Stat- 
ute of Limitations was extended for 
one year after the action was terminat- 
ed in the United States court. The 
action was not brought within one year 
after by reason of the injunction which 
was granted, which confessedly should 
be taken out of the time, so that I 
think the action was brought within the 
proper time. 

Order reversed, with $10 costs and 
disbursements, and demurrers. over- 
ruled, with $10 costs, with leave to 
plaintiff to reply to counterclaim in 
twenty days upon payment of such 
costs. 





ADVANTAGES OF ORGANIZATION 
At the meeting of the Insurance 
Society of Columbus, postponed from 
late September, John H. Gray, state 
agent of the North British, spoke on 
“The Advantages of Organization, as it 
Affects Local Agents.” Mr. Gray’s long 
experience and vast knowledge of in- 
surance conditions made his discussion 
both interesting and timely. 
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Maryland Agents 
Talk Fire Prevention 


ELECT ALEXANDER PRESIDENT 





Hear President Case of National Asso- 
ciation, and Others Make Address- 
es; After 200 Members 





The officers of the Maryland Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents were re- 
elected at the annual meeting of that 
organization on Saturday. They are: 
W. W. Alexander, Baltimore, president; 
A. Frank Miller, Mt. Airy, vice-presi- 
dent; Frank I. Wheeler, Towson, sec- 
ond vice-president; Frank Lawson, 
Baltimore, secretary. 

One important feature of the meeting 
was the resolution adopted calling for 
the appointment of a fire prevention 
committee to work in conjunction with 
the fire prevention committee of the 
National Board, and also with the fire 
prevention organization recently organ- 
ized in Maryland. The latter organiza- 
tion in the recent fire prevention cam- 
paign in that state did something never 
before done in any other state of the 
union. Namely, a citizen’s fire preven- 
tion campaign, embracing every city. 
town and county, that not only had 
the backing of the citizens but also had 
the general public at work on the vari- 
ous committees. Maryland is at pres- 
ent endeavoring to form a permanent 
fire prevention organization that will 
be not an insurance companies’ organi- 
zation or an agents’ organization but a 
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pure and simple organization for, by 
and of the general public. 

B. S. Mace, chairman of the executive 
committee of the fire prevention com- 
mittee, addressed the meeting on the 
work of the committee and what it had 
accomplished in its campaign. He 
brought out the fact that the committee 
had succeeded in getting the public 
schools of Maryland jto take up the studs 
of fire prevention. He also stated that 
the time was soon coming when the 
insurance agent would be more than an 
order-taker; that he would be an ad- 
viser. He declared that fire prevention 
on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, of 
which he is superintendent of insur- 
ance, had saved the railroad $100,000. 

James L. Case, of Norwich, Conn., 
president of the National Association, 
in his address to the Maryland body 
reviewed the work and accomplish- 
ments of the National Association of 
insurance Agents. He stated that the 
national association now has an agency 
qualification bill which can be intro- 
duced in the various legislatures with 
changes necessary by local conditions. 
He asserted that every state associa- 
tion was a national association in that 
state and could accomplish the results 
of the national association in a limited 
sense. 

The Maryland Association of Insur- 
ance Agents determined at the meeting 
to make a strong drive for member- 
ship between now and the first of Janu- 
ary and has as its slogan “200 mem- 
bers.” What will make the member- 
ship campaign more intensive is the 
fact that the Maryland Legislature con- 
venes again in 1922 and the associa- 
tion intends to have a strong represen- 
tation -at the sessions to fight against 
any measures deemed harmful to the 
public and insurance companies. It 
plans to make its membership roster 
as large as possible so that its voice 
will carry some weight with the legis- 
lators. 





HANSON APPOINTED MANAGER 
John A. Hanson, general adjuster at 
the Chicago office of the Western Ad- 
justment & Inspection Company, will 
become manager of the Detroit branch 
on November 1, succeeding Frank S. 
Holmes. Mr. Hanson joined the West- 
ern Adjustment & Inspection Company 
in 1918 at Minneapolis. He went from 
that office to the Grand Rapids branch, 
where he was made manager. In 1919 
he became general adjuster for the 
company at the Chicago office. 





The North American National, of 
Des Moines, has withdrawn from the 
office of B. D. Zimmerman & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia. 
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Rate-Making Article 
In Business Paper 


BOSTON SHOWS FAIR ATTITUDE 





Increased Economy and Reliable Expe- 
rience Date Justifies Company Co- 
operation, Says C. M. Goddard 





Evidencing the fair attitude of certain 
public organizations toward the busi. 
ness of fire insurance, the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce has published 
this week through its official organ, 
“Current Affairs,” an excellent article 
on the making of fire insurance rates 
by C. M. Goddard, secretary of the 
New England Insurance Exchange. 
“Current Affairs” reaches 10,000 repre- 
sentative business men im Boston and 
the vicinity and this article by Mr. 
Goddard, well-written for consumption 
by the public mind and sound in its 
assertions, should remove a bit of the 
mystery falsely believed to be connect- 
ed with the preparation of fire insur- 
ance rating schedules. Parts of the 
article, published herewith, will serve 
agents in their campaign to justify the 
present principles of fire underwriting 
in the eyes of the American public. 

Extracts from Mr. Goddard’s article 
follow: 

There is no other contract of such 
importance that is accepted with so 
little scrutiny, and when it is remem- 
bered that very much of the system 
of business credit is really based on 
the insurance contract, it must be ad- 
mitted that this unquestioned accept- 
ance of an often unread contract, at 
least indicates a faith which can only 
result from general reputation, a con- 
dition which, to say the least, is not 
uncomplimentary to the usual conduct 
of the business. 

Fair and impartial investigation of 
any business always results in a 
better feeling toward such business. 
No one can visit an industry, such as 
a telephone exchange, a large textile 
plant, or a watch factory, and view 
its many details of operation without 
increased respect for those who have 
nlanned, systematized and administer 
its business, nor without a _ clearer 
vrderstanding of why those who avail 
themselves of the services or product 
ef the industry must pay a price 
which, without some knowledge of the 
processes involved, may have’ seemed 
erycessive. 

Probabilities For Raters to Consider 

The work of the insurance rater 
consists in apportioning the total in- 
surance premium required to  pav 
losses among the infinite variety of 
insurance risks, according to the burn- 
ing ratio of each individual risk. He 
mst trike into consideration every de- 
tail thet has a bearing on (a) the 
probability of a fire occurring, (») the 
probability of such fire spreading, (c) 
the probability of its being extinguished, 
(d) the prebability of damage by fire, 
cmoke and water. 


Probability of fire occurring:—This 
depends largely on the occupancy. Is 
it of a nature likely to cause fire? 
Is the risk clean and free from rub- 
bish? It is also a question of exposure 
from fire occurring in adjacent risks. 


Probability of fire spreading: —This 
depends not only on the occupancy but 
also on the construction of the build- 
ing. Highly inflammable contents, es- 
pecially in a building with large un- 
broken floor areas, frame construction, 
vertical openings, such as stairways 
and elevator shafts, oil-soaked floors, 
all tend to rapid spread of fire. 


Probability of quick extinguishment: 
—Sprinkler protection, fire pails, ex- 
tinguishers, reliable watchman service, 
automatic fire alarm equipment, and 
efficient municipal protection, with fire 
alarm system, ample water supply, mod- 
ern apparatus, fully manned by intelli- 
gent well-drilled firemen free from pol- 
itical control. all tend to a fire being 
quickly placed under control. 

Probability of damage due to fire:— 
This depends on the nature of both 
the building and its contents. An ex- 
pensively decorated building, like the 
Boston Public Library, might sustain 
very heavy damage from smoke and 
water, with very little fire, while a 
storage warehouse build'ng would be 
but slightly damaged by a much more 
serious fire. An open stock of gro- 
-ceries would, perhaps, be ruined for 
food by water and smoke, in case of 
fire, while a stock of canned goods 
would pass through the same fire 
with no appreciable damage. All of 
these points and many more, in their 
infinite variations of different classes 
of contents, forms of construction 
and efficiency of protection must be 
considered, as they apply to each build- 
ing of the thousands of risks found 
in any city or town. An expert 
underwriter will very closely measure 
the relativity of the burning ratio of 
various risks simply by the _ exer- 
cise of his trained judgment, but there 
are not enough of such underwriters 
to do the rating of the whole countrv, 
and further than that, the rates estab- 
lished by judgment cannot be analyzed 
and discussed with laymen, consequent 
ly, the vresent system of “Schedule 
Rating” has been evolved. 


Personal Equation Eliminated in Rating 
Schedules 

Rating Schedules are simply written 
formulae of the consensus of judgment 
of our best underwriting experts, based 
on the actual results of the combined 
experience of the companies over a long 
period of years, and constitute a “meas- 
uring stick” which can be rsed bv the 
less expert to determine the rate of 
premium properly attaching to each 
risk. Rating schedules also have the 
advantage of eliminating any personal 
equation in the judzment of different 
experts, and they enable the assured 
to analyze his rate. discover defects 
the removal of which will secure for 
him the advantage of a lower rate, 
thus, in practice, largely placing the 
rate-making in the hands of the insured, 


and also tending to economy and the 
prevention of discrimination. 

Co-operation of the insurance com- 
panies for rate making purposes is 
sometimes looked upon as constituting 
a monopoly in restraint of trade, but 
this is very far from the truth. It is, 
in reality, a necessity of the business, 
and has been admitted to be such by 
many state investigations where the 
situation has been carefully studied, 
and also by the various insurance de- 
partments. 


Company Co-Operation Brings Economy 

The necessity of co-operation is due 
to two important facts: first, for the 
sake of economy, and _ second, in 
order to produce correct rates. Out- 
side of the ordinary dwelling class, ‘t 
requires from two to twenty or more 
companies to write the insurance on 
a single risk, and if each individual 
company had to inspect such risk for 
the purpose of ascertaining the rate 
to be charged, and then reinspect it 
from time to time during the life of 
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its policy, the expense, which must be 
reflected in the rate, would be prohibi- 
tive. Under the co-operative system 
now practiced, a single inspection by 
the Bureau maintained for the purpose 
furnishes the information to all compa- 
nies interested. The second reason, 
correctness, requires more familiarity 
with the business to be understood, but 
when it is remembered that insurance 
is a business of averages, it must be 
admitted that to obtain the correct 
average, We must consider the largest 
possible number of cases. The average 
for rating purposes is the burning ratio 
of aly particular class or occupancy of 
form of construction, and it is a well 
established fact that the experience of 
a single company may not only be 
worthless, but may even be entirely 
misleading. 

Poss’bly, an actual example may best 
illustrate this. Some years ago, the 
general impression was that churches 
and schoolhouses were so unprofitable 
that an advance on the two classes was 
necessary, and a rating bureau took the 
matiecr up for investigation. One of the 
largest companies reported that their 
loss ratio on schoolhouses was satisfac- 
tory, but on churches very bad, this 
indicated that rates on schoolhouses 
might be slightly reduced and churches 
needed an advance. Another equally 
large company’s experience was exactly 
the reverse, indicating a marked ad- 
vance on schoolhouses and a slight re- 






duction on churches. The experience 
of the two companies combined called 
for a very considerable increase as 


needed in both classes, but the com- 
bined experience of about fifty com- 
panies, from which it was considered 
safe to determine an average, clearly 
indicated that only a very moderate 
increase on each class was needed to 
place them both on a paying basis. 

Cases like the foregoing could be 
multiplied almost indefinitely and 
demonstrate the absolute necessity of 
co-operation and combination of ex- 
perience to determine fair rates. The 
ease with which new insurance com- 
panies can be organized for business, 
as well as the competition between 
existing companies, make it practical- 
ly impossible to maintain a level of 
rates which yield excessive profits, even 
were not the various State Departments 
also maintaining a constant outlook 
for any such condition. 





URGES AUTO SALVAGE COMPANY 


President C. H. Coates of the National 
Liberty Says Such Would Greatly 
Help Adjustment Problem 


The founding of an automobile under- 
writers’ salvage company to care for 
damaged cars and to market those 
which companies recover and repair 
was suggested by Charles H. Coates, 
president of the National Liberty, 


in his address last week before the Fire 
Underwriters’ Association of the North- 
west Discussing the present day 
Status of automobile underwriting and 
adjusting, Mr. Coates said: 

“The present automobile situation to 
fire companies is the most serious prob- 
lem of the present day. While the pur- 
chase price of automobiles was steadily 
advancing the companies could under- 
write them with some degree of safety 
outside the large cities, but since last 
fall when practically all makes of cars 
began to decline in price, the moral 
hazard has steadily increased until now 
the companies are at their wits’ ends 
to determine the best way to meet the 
Situation. Some companies are cut- 
ting down the amount of insurance on 
every car insured, and injecting drastic 
features in the line of improvement. 
The contingent commission feature is 
coming to the foreground, and the pre- 
diction is freely expressed that all com- 
Panies sooner or later will take radical 
action in the hope of getting their auto- 
mobile departments on a profitable 
asis, 


“I would like to inject a thought 


which has been uppermost in my mind 
for a long time in connection with the 
adjustment of automobile losses. Why 
not have an Automobile Underwriters 
Salvage Company here in Chicago, 
owned and operated by the fire insur- 
ance companies, along lines similar to 
the successful Underwriters Salvage 
Company? Have an immense garage 
where recovered or damaged cars can 
be shipped or driven from all points 
in western territory; where any make 
of car or truck, big or little, can be 
repaired at cost, and a sales depart- 
ment established for disposing of sal- 
vaged cars. To my mind the manner 
in which our automobile adjustments 
are handled at the present time is noth- 
ing short of criminal. Thousands of 
dollars can be saved to the companies 
by having the necessary facilities for 
properly salvaging automobiles.” 


ART WORKS POLICY 

The latest addition to the many lines 
of insurance written by the Aetna Life 
and its Affiliated Companies is what is 
known as a “Fine Arts Policy” which 
insures paintings and other works of 
art against loss or damage during 
transit or while on exhibition. The 
contract is a valued form policy and 
covers the articles of art, enumerated 
in a complete descriptive schedule, from 
the time of leaving the wall or premises 
of the owner, while being packed and 
prepared for shipment, during transit, 
while being unpacked and placed upon 
public exhibition, and thereafter during 
the continuance of the exhibition and 
until returned to premises or wall of the 
assured’s building. The policy is ex- 
ceptionally broad in its nature in that 
it is an all risk cover which includes 
loss or damage caused by fire, theft, 





collision, derailment, water or from any 
cause whatsoever except that ordinary 
war risk, riots, strikes, and civil com- 
motion and loss, damage or depreciation 
caused by or during any process of res- 
toration or retouching are excluded. 





HOME’S STRIKING POSTER 

Fire Prevention Day has occasioned 
many good ideas in the advertising 
field. Some are constructive, some 
simply attract attention by their un- 
usualness, The Home has copyrighted 
one which is a crack-a-jack. A poster 
depicts a section of a small community 
being flooded by gold that is pouring 
from a huge money bag. Several mod- 
ern buildings are floating on the stream 
of gold, and the headline caption reads: 
Convert Loss into Achievement, and 
goes on to say that America wastes 
$300,000,000 annually. 








LAMP FOUND UW O'LEARY'S BARN. 
This lamp cost the Fireman's 
Fund. $529,364., if the tradi- 
tional story of the origin of 
the Chicago’ conflagration is 
to be believed. 
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Refugees fleeing over Randolph Street Bridge during the Chicagotonflagration 
All illustrations are from contemporary prints. 


to the world the kind of stuff of which 
it was made. The Boston, Virginia City, 
Chelsea, Jacksonville, Bangor, Baltimore, 
and finally the great San Francisco 
conflagration, all have simply added 
additional proof. 


The Story of the Origin of the Chicago Fire 
From A. T. Andreas: “Flistory of Chicago” 
“The origin of the fire must ever 
remain a mystery, althought noth- 
ing that may be written will annul 
the effects of the first assertions 
concerning it. For all time, the 
legend of Mrs. O'Leary's cow will 
be accepted. While the city was ™OMy: 
still enveloped in flames, some now- 
forgotten tongue declared that. Mrs 
O'Leary was engaged in milking a 
cow, when the unruly animal kicked 
over a lighted lamp, and so ignited 
the straw on the barn floor. 


COMPANY 


almost to the 


“An official investigatidn_of the 
disaster resulted in no definitive 
conclusion."’ At least there was no 
‘moral hazard’ judging from the 
following excerpt from the testi- 


“* ‘Patrick O'Leary and Catharine 
his wife, testify that they live at 
No. 137 DeKoven Street, . .. .; 
they had five cows, a horse and 
wagon, on all of which they had 
not one cent of insurance.’ ” 
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UNTERMYER’S SYRACUSE TALK 


(Continued from page 1) 


throughout all the states of the union 
the investments of these public cor- 
porations on bond and mortgage on im- 
proved real property have been by far 
the safest and most conservative and 
that they have yielded by far the best 
returns of any of their investments. 
The losses have been only a fraction 
of those suffered on investment in rail- 
road bonds and in bonds and stocks of 
industrial and other Wall Street securi- 
ties and the income from them quite 
independently of the question of losses 
of capital has been from 15 to 20 per 
cent higher. 

“From these statistics it further ap- 
pears that the savings banks of the 
state of New York have an average of 
upwards of 49 per cent of their total 
assets invested in this class of security. 
The best, largest and most prosperous 
of them have from 50 to 60 per cent 
and over so invested. Every savings 
bank depositor has the right to with- 
draw his entire deposit on sixty days 
notice, while the life insurance com- 
pany tables show a well-defined ratio 
of losses per year and this is true also 
with rare exceptions of fire and casual- 
ty insurance companies. 

“And, yet, the great life and fire in- 
surance companies that are trustees 
for the masses of the people and that 
hold these billions of money for them 
are not willing to apply 40 per cent of 
their investable funds in that way. The 
great fire insurance companies have 
practically no invéstments on real es- 
tate mortgages; they prefer to put a 
large part of their money in wildcat 
Wall Street stocks. 

“You will find their lists loaded down 
with oil, copper and other varieties of 
industrial stocks, the depreciation on 
which has been enormous. Life insur- 
ance companies were prevented by the 
legislature of 1916 from making further 
inv_stments in stocks and were required 
to sell their stocks within five years. 
Some of them, notably the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, are still holding 
many of these stocks after fifteen years 
strangely (and to the discredit of the 
legislature, be it said) further legisla- 
tion permitting them to hold them in- 
definitely and this, too, on the recom- 
mendation of the Superintendent of In- 
surance! 

The Metropolitan 

“A few of the great life insurance 
companies, notably the Metropolitan 
Life, have done splendid public service 
in the pressing housing emergency and 
have at the same time done well for 
their policyholders, by making large in- 
vestments on bond and mortgage on 
residential construction towards assist- 
ing the building of small homes. The 
investments of the Metropolitan on real 
estate loans have increased from over 
$72,000,000 to upward of $340,000,000 
whilst companies like the Mutual Life 
have been calling their loans and de- 
creasing their real estate mortgage in- 
vestments in the ratio in which their 
assets are increasing. 

“The question for the citizens of this 
state and for their legislature to de- 
termine is as to whether this perform- 
ance is to be permitted to continue. 
The men who control these institutions 
without having a dollar of financial in- 
terest in them as though the assets 
were their own and who are a self-per- 
petuating body subject in practical ef- 
fect to no control but their own sweet 
wills, are defiantly refusing to devote 
any part of the policyholders’ money 
toward the relief of this situation. 


His Recommendations 


“Apparently no moral pressure and 
no sense of duty will move them. The 
ability to wield power in the financial 
world through the control of these vast 
trust funds is one that they will not vol- 
untarily surrender. Bond and mortgage 
investments carry no such power. Noth- 
ing short of legislation will move them 
and we shall accordingly have to resort 
to the legislature where we shall need 
your help. 

(1) Fire insurance companies must 


be prevented from investing the 
funds of their policyholders in ‘wild- 
cat’ stocks and other securities and 
must be limited in their investments 
as trustees of estates and life insur- 
ance companies are now limited and 
are to be limited. 

(2) As above stated, 49 per cent 
is the average proportion of savings 
banks deposits now invested on bond 
and mortgage on real estate but some 
of the banks have a greater propor- 
tion invested and some have far less. 
Why should not 45 per cent be the 
minimum of the deposits to be so in- 
vested? In that way the delinquent 
institutions would be compelled, up 
to a certain point, to do their duty. 

(3) The greatest, most successful 
and best managed life insurance com- 
pany in the United States, the Metro- 
politan Life, has now about 40 per 
cent of its one billion and over of 
funds invested in bond and mortgage 
on real estate and another $120,000,- 
000 in U, S. Government bonds. Why 
should there not be a minimum re- 
quired for New York companies and 
for other life companies doing busi- 
ness in the State? 

The same cry that is made against 
this proposal was made in 1906 when 
the companies were forbidden to make 
further stock investments. It has 
proven a wholesome reform. The 
companies have grown and thrived 
under it. Those who have been slow 
to obey the law and have secured its 
extension from time to time have lost 
vast sums through that policy. Those 
who have sold in time have been the 
gainers. 


Says Arguments Against His Proposals 
Are “Stale” 

“The same stale old line of argument 
that the financial institutions urged 
against the Armstrong legislation, 
against the Federal Reserve Act and 
against every reform that has been 
forced upon them, and to the enactment 
of which against their violent protests, 
they owe their prosperity, is trotted out 
by way of opposition to his proposed 
legislation. We are told that if New 
York State puts any such limitation 
upon investments of these companies 
as will require a percentage to be placed 
upon bond and ‘mortgage within the 
State, every state in the Union will 
make a like requirement with respect 
to the proportion of the dividends col- 
lected within that State. 

“We have no right to assume any- 
thing of the kind and I believe it is no 
more true than have been many of their 
fears and assertions in the past. New 
York improved real property is. recog- 
nized the country over as an excep- 
tionally prime and marketable class of 
investment. It is in a class by itself. 
The same is not true of other communi- 
ties with few exceptions. We are bound 
to assume that the main concern of 
each state is for the safety of dividends 
collected from the citizens of that state, 
the welfare of their policyholders, and 
that no selfish consideration will con- 
trol their action. The authorities know 
that there is no place where there is 
such certainty, profit, safety, market- 
ability and stability of values as there 
is in this class of security when limited 
as it should be to 60 per cent of the 
appraised value of the property. 

“But, even if it were true, the statis- 
tics that are in evidence before the com- 
mittee will demonstrate that if every 
state in the Union were to pass such 
laws as are suggested by the pretended 
fears of these gentlemen, we would 
still get hundreds of millions of money 
annually for real estate investment 
from these companies based on the pro- 
portion of their business in the State 
ot New York, if we require them to so 
invest a proper proportion of their 
funds. But why, may I ask, should the 
other states object to such a limitation 
when they have never objected to the 
dividends of their policyholders being 
invested in all sorts of Wall Street se- 
curities and of railroad properties 








THE LAW 


Relating To 


Automobile Insurance 


as stated and applied in the decisions con- 
cerning AUTOMOBILE FIRE — THEFT — 
COLLISION—TRANSPORTATION and 
INDEMNITY 
insurance policies from the first reported 
case in 1908 to the latest in June, 1921, with 
analyses of the cases 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The subjects treated cover every point 
which has arisen in the higher courts re- 
garding automobile insurance and include: 
Power to Write Automobile Insurance, 
Constitution of the Contract, Construction 
of Policies, Representations and Warran- 
ties, Valued Policies, Depreciation, Refor- 
mation and Cancellation, Proofs of Loss, 
Powers and Authority of Agents, Brokers 
and Adjusters, Arbitration, Appraisal and 
Award, Extent of Loss and Option to Repair. 
| Subrogation, Dealers’ Policies, Reporting 

Fire Losses, What Constitutes Theft, Re- 
porting Theft Losses, Return of Recovered 
Automobiles, What Constitutes Collision, 
Losses in Transportation, Violations of Law 
by Insured, Settlements with Injured Per- 
sons, Interference with Negotiations and 
Suits, Notice of Accidents, Reference to 
Insurance in Negligent Actions, Actions and 
Defenses, Public Service Vehicle Bonds, 
etc., etc. 
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which have no market in which they 
have no interest or concern? Why is it 
not fair to assume that since mortgage 
investments have proven the safest 
and yielded the best 1eturns over a long 
series of years, Uuey would rather see 
them so invested than that they should 
be used as “chips” in the game to aug- 
ment the power an] r:ches of thei- selt- 
perpetuating trustees? It is 2 mere 
bugaboo to frighten the timid and un- 
knowing. 

Talks of “Gambling” With Assets 

“The same line of talk is threatened 
by the fire insurance companies some 
of whom are and have been for years, 
literally gambling with their policy- 
holders’ monies for the benefit of their 
stockholders and who want to be per- 
mitted to continue to do so on the spe- 
cious pleas that their assets must be 
‘jiquid’ and that real estate mortgages 
are not liquid. 

“The plea is not only specious; it 
is intellectually dishonest. They hold 
millions upon millions of securities that 
are rarely dealt in on the Exchanges 
and that it would be far more difficult 
to sell than would be a gilt-edge mort- 
gage. Anything is liquid at a price. 
When they talk of liquid assets do 
they mean that they could sell them on 
short notice without loss, to cover ex- 
ceptional requirements for money? Of 
course not. They might be able to 
sell a few of them at a great sacrifice 
and perhaps not at all. 

“But if they wanted to sell a high- 
class 6 per cent mortgage on improved 
property they could always get par or 
nearly par for it. If any company or 
number of companies wanted to sell 
all of that class of mortgages upon ad- 
vertisement on the auction block at a 
discount of 10 per cent, they would sell 
like hot-cakes! For it must be remem- 
bered that they have average due dates 
of less than eighteen moriths. If they 
wanted to sell them at a 10 per cent 
discount, it would mean that the pur- 
chaser would be getting at least 12% 
per cent on his money on the best se- 
curity in the world. It would never 
be necessary to make any such sacri- 
fice and it would be criminal to do so 
but if it were necessary how trivial 
would be that sacrifice as compared 
with what they have to do in order to 
get rid of speculative securities or 
cven to dispose of the average class of 
igh-elass railway or other bonds that 
they hold. 

“I charge that there is no sincerity 
whatsoever in the claim and that the 
argument is a mere cover under which 
they hope to be permitted to continue 
in the control of these funds to the 
disadvantage of their policyholders and 
of the public. 

“There is no time here to go into de- 
tail for the purpose of illustrating this 
argument. I ask that you consider the 
subject with painstaking care and if 
you believe we are right that you lend 
the impetus of your great influence 
toward opening up the coffers of these 
companies that contain your money and 
force these astute gentlemen to use 
part of this money in the interest of 
the owners of that money, as we have 
oerwheimingly proven it to be.” 





CHARLES T. WERNER CHANGES 

Charles T. Werner has become secre- 
lary of the Bernhard Agency, Inc., and 
will assist in the underwriting and spe- 
clal agency work. He was formerly 
With the F. H. Ross & Son Agency. 
Mr. Werner has seen seventeen years 

experience in fire insurance offices 
and is popular with his fellow agents 
and brokers along William Street. 
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E. A. MORRELL, 205 Walnut Place, Phila., Special Agt. MIDDLE DEP’T. 
JAMES J. GARLAND, 514 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn, Special Agent 


E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent. NEW YORK STATE: 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent........NEW YORK STATE 


Marine, Windstorm, 
Sprinkler Leak- 


surance. 
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Packard U, S. Head 
Of London Assurance 


SUCCEEDS THE LATE C. L. CASE 





New United States Manager Qualified 
By Experience in All Departments 
of Corporation’s Work 


Announcement of the appointment of 
John H. Packard as United States man- 
ager of the London Assurance to suc- 
ceed the late Charles Lyman Case was 
made late last week by James Clunes, 
manager of the fire and life depart- 
ments of the corporation, who arrived 
from England about two weeks ago. 
Since the early part of last year Mr. 
Packard had been assistant United 
States manager and the appointment is 
a promotion that had been rather ex- 
pected by his associates. 

Mr. Packard’s entire business life has 
been devoted to fire insurance. He 
was born in Philadelphia fifty-six years 
ago, his father being a prominent physi- 
cian of that city. He was educated at 
the Episcopal Academy of Philadelphia 
and the University of Pennsylvania. 
Upon leaving college in 1884 he became 
an errand boy and clerk in the office 
of Thomas C. Foster, a Philadelphia 
local agent, but a few months later 
entered the home office of the old 
American Fire of Philadelphia as a 
clerk. Two years later that company 
made him city inspector and for some 
time he did special agency work in 
Delaware. 

In 1895 Mr. Packard can:e to New 
York as metropolitan district surveyor 
for the London Assurance, put the next 
year returned to Philadelphia as man- 
ager of the London and of the Sun In- 
surance Office for the city and suburban 
territory. From 1897 to 1902 he was as- 
sistant secretary of the Philadelphia 
Fire Underwriters’ Association and then 





Registered Mail 
Talk By Home Man 


GOOD SIDE LINE OPPORTUNITY 








Government’s Limit of Liability On 
Each Shipment is Only $50; 
Need of Protection 





The Home of New York recently an- 
nounced that it was in a position to 
provide insurance protection to the ex- 
tent of $1,000,000 on registered mail 
shipments of securities, bonds or 
stocks, and this is followed by an arti- 
cle in “News From Home” by James 
Mclirath, manager of the Company’s 
postal department. 

Mr. Mcllrath calls attention to the 
fact that the Government has estab- 
lished a $50 limit of liability on regis- 
tered mail shipments regardless of 
whether or not the value of the article 
shipped by registered mail is greatly 
in excess of that figure. This fact alone 
warrants the need for registered mail 








returned to the service of the American 
Fire as vice-president and secretary. 

In 1905 he was elected president of 
that company, succeeding Thomas H. 
Montgomery, but the same year there 
was a change in the stock control and 
Mr. Packard resigned. On September 
7, 1907, he was appointed agency secre- 
tary of the London Assurance at the 
United States branch and has been con- 
tinuously with the corporation ever 
since, gaining his promotion to assist- 
ant manager last year. 

Mr. Packard’s long experience em- 
braces field, engineering, underwriting, 
business getting and executive lines, 
so that he is well qualified for his new 
post. He also had given valuable serv- 
ice with the National Board, Insurance 
Society of New York and other organ- 
izations. 








Surplus 








CHICAGO 
NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO DULUTH MONTREAL 
DETROIT LONDON MINNEAPOLIS SEATTLE WINNIPEG 


INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 








Line Capacity 


OCAL AGENTS can find ample 

capacity and attentive service for 
handling their Excess Lines in our 
Surplus Line Department. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange 








insurance protection by banks and oth- 
er financial institutions who are large 
shippers of securities and currency, 
he says. 

Banks Want This Protection 

“When we assume that every bank 
in the United States must protect its 
registered mail shipments by registered 
mail insurance, the opportunities for 
Home agents to sell this cover be- 
come apparent,” he said. “If an agent 
could sell this insurance only to the 
bank with which he does business he 
would have one steady user of regis- 
tered mail cover who was continually 
making money for him without con- 
tinued labor on the part of the agent.” 

Continuing he said: 

“Of course, most of the agents are 
familiar with the operations of regis- 
tered mail insurance, but a little addi- 
tional information might, nevertheless, 
be of interest. The open policy for 
banking institutions, large business 
houses and other habitual patrons of 
the registry system is issued under and 
after the form of application furnished 
is filled out by the bank or firm; the 
application must be forwarded to the 
company. The insurance is based upon 
daily entries of each transaction by the 
assured in the declaration book accom- 
panying the policy. At the same time 
the assured sends a copy of the entry 
in the book to the company’s home 
office. A rate sheet is furnished the 
assured showing the rate per thousand 
dollars, on securities and currency. 
There is no initial premium, State- 
ments are rendered each month by the 
company to the assured covering the 
premiums on the preceding month’s 
shipments. It is evident from this that 
the only work attached ‘to the agent's 
end of the transaction, is procuring the 
business. He has no duties in connec- 
tion with the daily or weekly ship- 
ments of securities or currency by the 
assured—no office details to require 
clerical work—all this is done by the 
company. The company allows 10 per 
cent commission on this class of insur- 
ance. It is forwarded to agents on the 
first of January and the first of July 
of every year. 


Jewelers’ Shipments 


“The Home is also offering protection 
to jewelers covering shipments sent by 
Registered Mail, valued up to and not 
exceeding $5,000 in a single package 
(excluding pilferage). Agents should 
fully explain this form of coverage to 
their assureds as there seems to be con- 
siderable misunderstanding regarding 
that feature in reference to excluding 
pilferage. Pilferage is practically un- 
heard of on Registered Mail shipments. 
The Home has had only one claim for 
pilferage under a Registered Mail pol- 
icy from total shipments of over $500,- 
000,000, thereby proving beyond a doubt 
that if policy conditions are complied 
with and all packages sealed with wax, 
that the chances for pilferage are very 
remote. Call upon the jewelers in your 
town and present this new form of in- 
surance and explain to them that the 
‘excluding pilferage’ feature merely pro- 
tects the company against any incom- 
plete shipments made by the assured 
or dishonesty of an employe of the as- 
sured or consignee. All jewelers are 
in need of this insurance as a Parcel 
Post policy only covers shipments val- 
ued up to and not exceeding $250 when 
sent by Registered Mail. 

“If an agent will analyze the market 
in his town for Registered Mail Insur- 
ance, he will find that it is not as lim- 
ited as he may imagine.” 
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Exporters Prepare 
Theft Regulations 


EMBRACE 





EXCELLENT POINTS 





Suggestions Place Responsibility Upon 
Carriers to Use Every Precaution 
to Guard Goods 





Underwriters generally indorse sug- 
gestions designed to eliminate thefts 
of merchandise in transit made last 
week to the American Manufacturers’ 
Export Association in convention in 
New York by the committee on ‘theft 
and pilferage. The committee’s recom- 
mendations follow: 

Such valuable articles as watches 
should be kept in a strong room or 
something similar on the boat. This 
was formerly done but has recently 
been discontinued. The _  Ingersoli 
Watch Co. would be willing to pay a 
moderate additional charge for such ac- 
commodation. 

The trouble does not always rest 
with the type of employees. Checkers 
and watchmen are repeatedly found to 
be in league with thieves, and in this 
particular respect marked improvement 
can be made if men of a higher moral 
standing are engaged in these super- 
visory positions. 

Sufficient watchmen to be placed on 
lighters and boats if the cargo is 
aboard or alongside pier at night. 

Misdescription of articles to be 
shipped should be discontinued. Some 
shippers do this with a view to secur- 
ing lower freight rates. This practice 
does not allow the transportation com- 
panies to take necessary precautions 
consistent with the class of freight 
shipped, as additional protection is 
afforded special cargo freight to :nsure 
against being tampered with while in 
steamship companies’ possession. 

Booking of shipments in excess of ca- 
pacity should not be permitted. 

To reject any package showing bad 
or insufficient packing, they would is- 
sue regulations as to classification of 
packing according to class df merchan- 
dise. 

To go the limit in regard to refer- 
ences and investigations of their em- 
ployees. 

To employ more checkers so as to 
avoid delay in discharge and unloading 
on pliers. 

To forbid selling merchandise from 
decks. 

To place enough watehmen on their 
lighters and boats and to exercise 
strict supervision of cargoes on piers. 

To notify the shipper (not the truck- 
man) at once when any package arrives 
at the pier in a damaged condition. 

To establish responsibility of the 
captains. 

To have strong rooms on the boats. 

To reject packages containing risky 
merchandise (silks, gloves, shoes, per- 
fumery, etc.) when the contents are 
marked upon the package. 

To distribute the receiving and de- 
livering sections in the piers so that 
only a given number of tracks at a 
time deliver or receive cargo. 

To offer bonuses to their employees 


tor the discovery and apprehension of 
robbers. 

To communicate to trucking compa- 
nies, lighterage concerns, steamship 
companies, railroad companies, steve- 
dores, etc., the name and description 
(picture, if possible) of any laborer or 
employee who may have been caught 
stealing, damaging or helping to steal 
or damage packages. 

To employ only very capable steve- 
dores and, of course, well known as 
honest and reliable. 

Not to let any case go without im- 
mediate prosecution. 





WON’T ELIMINATE PROFITS 





British Underwriters Can’t Seé Way 
Clear To Take Losses To Lighten 
Carriers’ Burdens 





Sidney soulton, chairman of Lloyds, 
in London, startled the underwriting 
world a short time ago with an address 
delivered at the opening of the Ship- 
ping Exhibition at Olympia, England. 
Striving to appeal to the nobleness of 
mankind and the spirit of sacrifice, so 
necessary to render easier the recovery 
of every nation from the destructions 
of war, Mr. Boulton declared that ma- 
rine insurance underwriters would do 
their share in helping Great Britain 
to her feet by offering protection to 
the nation’s carriers at less than cost. 
This altruistic suggestion was offered 
in the belief that every effort is needed 
to maintain the strength and efficiency 
of the British merchant marine and to 
meet the competition of foreign steam- 
shipowners British underwriters must 
shoulder a share of the losses prelim- 
inary to a period of far-reaching re- 
covery. 

Although one of the most capable 
spokesmen for the insurance interests, 
Mr. Boulton’s remarks this time have 
failed to elicit approval from his con- 
freres. Both Lloyd’s underwriters and 
company officials declare their unwill- 
ingness voluntarily to relieve ship-own- 
ers of financial burdens, even if hull 
underwriting today shows a decided 
margin of loss. Keen, active competi- 
tion itself among the offices in every 
market forces hull rates to the point 
where losses engulf profits if the per- 
centage of actual losses exceeds by the 
merest trifle the expected losses. 
Therefore despite the laudable and phil- 
anthropic offering made by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of Lloyd’s it is not 
safe to assume that the British market 
will *urther undermine its position by 
knowingly sacrificing chances for fair 
profit in order to lighten the struggles 
of the carrying trade. It is not lack of 
patriotism that withholds support from 
Mr. Boulton’s courageous offering but 
the struggle for self-existence with 
which every office has to cope. None 
ean afford to relinquish its efforts to 
secure the best rates possible in the 
face of intolerable conditions now bear- 
ing down upon the marine markets of 
Europe and America. 





The following brokers have received 
certificates from the Philadelphia Fire 
Underwriters Association: Edward T. 
Gallagher, Wm. J. Kuenzel, H. 3.* Mc- 
Collum, Frank W. McCurdy and Chas. 
M. Rainsford & Bro. 





General Agents Marine Department 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co 
Phoenix Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Great American Ins. Co., New York 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Westchester Fire Insurance 

Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 





WM. H. McGEE & CO. 


MARINE UNDERWRITERS 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


U. S, Managers 
Skandinavia Re-insurance Co. 
(Copenhagen) 

Agents Marine Department 


Providence Washington Insurance Co. 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 











GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 








Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Organized 1824 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Organized 1872 


APPLETON & COX, Inc., Attorney 


1-3 So. William St. 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 
GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


Incorporated 1918 


Incorporated 1886 


THE TOKIO MARINE AND Fipr | 

INSURANCE Co. | 

LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 

(Marine Department) 
Incorporated 1879 


NEW YORK 








Broker Liable For 
Exchange Losses 


ACTED WITHOUT 








AUTHORITY 





Court Holds Assured Must Sanction 
Insurance in Foreign Currencies 
Before Broker Can Act Freely 





Unless’ specifically authorized by 
their clients, marine brokers placing 
insurance abroad in foreign currencies 
must consider themselves strictly re- 
sponsible for losses that may occur 
through the depreciation of foreign ex- 
change. This principle, the center of 
numberless controversies since the 
closing of the war and the removal of 
governmental support from the ex- 
change markets, is being consistently 
upheld judicially by American courts 
of law; and proves beneficial to both 
underwriters and assureds. The for- 
mer thereby escape the onus of at- 
tempting to defraud claimants through 
recourse to technicalities and the latter 
are legally supported in their steps to 
recover amounts due them. 

If insurers liquidate their full liabil- 
ity in the currency stipulated in con- 
tracts of insurance and these amounts, 
through fluctuations in foreign ex- 
change, fall shy of sums for which pro- 


‘tection was originally sought by appli- 


cants the brokers must indemnify the 
policyholders for the difference, as a 


penalty for using foreign markets 
without previously notifying their 
clients. On the other hand, in the 


event that exchange rates should rise 
in favor of the foreign country, brokers 
stand to gain by the move, their rela- 
tions with their clients being satisfied 











and terminated upon payment of the 
full claims for damages.  Proker’s 
obligations in respect to foreigi insur. 
ance were again defined in court, in 
this instance by the United States 
Court of the Southern District of New 
York in an action brought by the Mary- 
land Dredging & Contracting Company 
against Ream, Cromwell & Wrightson 
for $18,431.83. 

Insurance was sought in July, 1919, 
by the plaintiffs through the defendants 
for $50,000 on each of three dredges 
less one per cent for deductible aver- 
age. All three dredges were sunk 
within a month after the insurance was 
placed. Upon presentation of claims 
the dredging company discovered that 
the insurance had been placed abroad, 
with both British and French compa- 


nies. Although full payments were 
forthcoming from the insurers in 
pounds and francs, that amount con- 
verted into dollars on the date of pay- 


ment fell short approximately $6,000 
on each claim. 

Suit was instituted by the Maryland 
Corporation to recover the deficiency 
upon the refusal of the brokers to 
settle, the latter contending that the 
insurance was placed abroad ii accord- 
ance with instructions received from 
the plaintiffs, and that the cover notes 
had been delivered before the losses oc- 
curred and had not been rejected as in 
violation of the preliminary agreement. 
The dredging company based its cause 
of action on the alleged statement that 
the brokers had been ordered to secure 
protection which would yield a full $50,- 
000 on each dredge in the event of 


total loss; and that the cover notes 
were received only twenty-four hours 
before the casualties occurred, leaving 
insufficient time for it to examine thor- 
oughly the notes for purposes of ratifi- 


cation or rejection. 

The latter point formed the basis 
of the judge’s charge to the jury, which 
rendered a verdict against the brokers 
for the sum named in the complaint. 
Harrington, Bigham & Englar repre 
sented Ream, Cromwell & Wrightson. 
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Attacks Continue 
Against Adjusters 


BRITISHER CITES EXAMPLES 


Subject of Prime Importance in Under- 
writing Circles as Adjusters’ 
Meeting Approaches 


Thanks are due those who courag- 
eously contribute undisputable evidence 
that more marine insurance adjust- 
ments than necessary appear to contain 
mistakes and evidences of bias. The 
pusiness of average adjusting has com- 
monly been considered in the United 
States as particularly honorable, al- 
most quasijudicial, with average ad- 
justers viewed by both parties to a loss 
as impartial arbiters, capable of acting 
fairly and with a free mind and render- 
ing after weeks and sometimes many 
months of close scrutiny and painstak- 
ing study, an adjustment statement free 
from suspicion of connivance with 
either underwriters or assureds. This 
was the principle forming the founda- 
tion of adjusting, despite the incongru- 
ity that average adjusters profession- 
ally were housed in insurance broker- 
age Offices. 

Charges made by insurance officials 
and state supervising authorities that 
fire insurance adjusting reeked with evi- 
dences of crookedness, that extortion- 
ate adjusting fees crept into statements 
and that losses were grossly exagger- 
ated at one time hardly ever rested on 
the shoulders of marine adjusters. The 
profession was believed to be free from 
unjust suspicion. But a lack of com- 
plaints against the practices of adjust- 
ers particularly on losses sustained dur- 
ing and immediately following the war 
period now appears to have been due 
to the indifference of loss department 
heads in minutely examining adjust- 
ments for errors, thoughtless or pre- 
meditated. At this late date when in- 
surance companies dissect and analyze 
each statement critically before author- 
izing treasurers to pay out hard-earned 
dollars they unearth many strange and 
amazing facts hidden away in odd cor- 
ners and camouflaged in a multitude 
of ways. 

That certain recently inaugurated 
customs of adjusters require ventilating 
is self-evident and the constructive 
criticisms finding their way into the in- 
surance press are laudable. Facts are 
wanted. Mere denunciation avails 
nothing. It is too common and has long 
since lost its punch. The vitriol is 
counteracted by the columns of loose 
unstibstantiated verbiage which aboun4 
in the columns of daily newspapers and 
with which every American reader is 
ovetfed. 

Printed in “The Review,” of England, 
i§ am admirably well written and clear 
exposition of the British company atti- 
tide toward adjusting. enlivened by a 
nitiber of concrete examples and 
sighed, “Examiner.” Parts of this arti- 
cle are published herewith: 

Case of Claim Being Withdrawn 


“I prefer not to lay down any definite 
dictum, but the fact remains. that, for 
oné reason or the other, average state- 
méfits as a whole are much more “sus- 
pett” than they used to be. The epi- 
sod6 you gave last week of a claim 
belie withdrawn on an application be- 
ing made for original documents can be 
matched by a case that came within 
my Own experience. A steamer during 
the war had to wait in a certain port 
for orders. She was detained there 
for some days, and some months later 
4 general average claim was presented, 
It being pretended that the delay in 
this port was due to her having put in 
there as a port of refuge. The produc- 
tion of original documents would, of 
course, have been fatal to the success 
of this claim, and on the request being 
made the claim was withdrawn wit! 
apologies for the mistake. That would 
certainly look like undue leaning to- 
wards the owner as against the under- 
writer, and that is not the duty of an 
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adjuster. I doubt even that it is the 
interest of an adjuster to do so, for 
although the shipowner may be the one 
who engages the adjuster, but it is 
the underwriter who pays him for his 
work. 


“And that brings me to another point. 
In all these General and Particular 
Average statements there is an ‘own- 
er’s’ column in which certain items 
are placed that are not recoverable un- 
der the insurance policies. In a big 
claim these items may run into thou- 
sands of pounds, but at the end where 
the adjuster’s fee—no small item nowa- 
days—comes to be inserted, the amount 
is apportioned over the various inter- 
ests, ‘General Average, ‘Ship,’ ‘Col- 
lision,’ and what not, but not a penny 
of it is debited to ‘Owners.’ And why 
not? It has been as much trouble to 
estimate the proportion of an item 
attaching to owners as to General Aver- 
age or anything else, and why, there- 
fore, should not a share of the ex- 
pense of apportionment be borne by 
the owners instead of saddling the 
lot upon the underwriters? Some items 
are often included which belong ex- 
clusively to owners, and are placed to 
their column without division, but the 
underwriter pays for the typing and 
other work involved by their inclusion. 

Statements Called Too Lengthy 

“This, it may be said, is only a trifle; 
but is it? I will give you a few in- 
stances of adjusters’ charges for their 
work, taken at random. Adjustments, 
as everybody knows, are often very 
much spread out, a very few lines fre- 
quently constituting a page. The first 
example I will take is a statement oc- 
cupying 401 pp. The extracts from the 
log books, copies of survey reports, 
letters, etc., comprise 73 pp. The list 
of disbursements, 140 pp. of which 
were taken up by a copy of the repairs 
bill, consumed 312 pp. This left 16 
pages for the apportionment proper 
over the various interests, and the dis 
tribution among the different under- 
writers, and the fee for this was 48) 
guineas. This is not by one of our 
most expensive firms. but what is the 
object of having a detailed repairs bill 
typed out at this costly rate when it 
might be given in a few lines, and the 
original account produced to any under- 
writer who might wish to see it? No 
doubt it is profitable business to pay 
a shilling a page for paper and clerical 


work and get paid a guinea for it by 
the underwriters. 

“Take another case. The statement 
runs to 117 pp., of which 46 are taken 
up with the log extracts, etc.; 66 pp. 
are devoted to the disbursements; the 
repairs bill claims 27 of these, while 
three are required for the apportion- 
ment summary and two to the list of 
underwriters. For this the modest re- 
muneration of 338 guineas was charged, 
or an average of just over 2 guineas 
per page. It might be thought that 
possibly there was some very intricate 
work involved in these cases as they 
take so much space to set out, but thé 
cargo was one interest in both cases, 
and was not complicated by there be- 
ing a number of participating consiga- 
ees. A smaller case will suffice for the 
last example. Extracts, etc., 8 pp., dis 
bursements 16, apportionment 2, list of 
underwriters and the amounts payable 
5, total 31 pp.; adjuster’s fee, 58 
guineas. 

“Underwriters are not an ungenerous 
body of men, and are the last people 
to wish good work to be inadequatcly 
remunerated; but in these days of fall- 
ing values, reduced rates of preriium, 
and continued high cost of repairs, they 
are surely entitled to scan the bills pre- 
sented to them for payment with a cer- 
tain amount of care to see that they 
are not unduly imposed upon. There 
is only one other point I would deal 
with—and I am afraid this is an over- 
long letter already—and that is one 
that you have touched upon once or 
twice on former occasions. I mean the 
apparent willingness on the part of 
some adjusters to let any excuse serve 
for making up a General Average state 
ment, irrespective of whether the ves- 
sel was in peril or not. Of course, it 
suits an owner better to present a gen- 
eral average claim rather than a mere 
particular average one. It reduces the 
proportion the ship has to pav, whereas 
if the ship had to pay the lot his tn- 
derwriters would have a bigger claim 
bill to show when the question of in- 
surance renewal cropped up and in- 
creased rates might be demanded.” 





THE LATE DONALD POOLE 
Regret is expressed in the London 
marine insurance market at the news 
of the death of Mr. Donald Louis Poole, 
after an illness of many weeks. Mr. 
Poole, who was regarded as being in 
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his prime, became an _ underwriting 
member in 1889, and was a member of 
one of the very oldest underwriting 
firms associated with Lloyd’s. The late 
Mr. Henry Sanderson Poole, Mr. Donald 
Poole’s father, was a leading under- 
writer at Lloyd’s, and Mr. John Poole, 
his grandfather, was elected to the 
committee of Lloyd’s in 1837. The fam- 
ily’s associations with Lloyd's are un- 
derstood to date back to the end of the 
18th century, if not quite to the days 
of Edward Lloyd’s Coffee House, and 
its underwriting traditions were worth- 
ily maintained by Mr. Donald Poole, of 
whose genial personality members of 
Lloyd’s retain the kindliest recollec- 
tions. 





WRITE MARINE ACCOUNTS 


Aetna Group Tells Local Agents of Op- 
portunities to Secure Attractive 
Open Policies 





The Automobile Insurance Company 
is instructing local agents to turn their 
attentions to the solicitation of marine 
insurance accounts in addition to ex- 
ploiting their territory for the cus- 
tomary fire and casualty lines written 
by the affiliated companies comprising 
the Aetna group. Although the advice 
published in the “Aetna-izer’” appears 
a trifle over optimistic in the eyes of 
cynically inclined marine underwriters 
it is fundamentally sound. Local 
agents face broader opportunities in the 
event that foreign trade shows an ap 
preciable increase next year. On the 
subject the “Aetna-izer” says: 

“When business is booming, shippers 
are neither so accessible nor so ready 
to discuss their marine insurance ar- 
rangements as you will find them today. 

“That is why we want to urge all 
Aetna-izers to take advantage of the 
present interval to line up shippers so 
that when their business picks up, as it 
will one of these days, their marine 
insurance will come to you automatical- 
ly through the medium of open policies. 

“Most shippers are putting their 
houses in order today for the shipping 
revival that is bound to come with 
more settled conditions at home and 
abroad. They may be husbanding their 
resources for the time being but they 
are making elaborate pians for trade 
expansion when the time comes. 

“You have a marine insurance serv- 
ice to offer shippers which will fit 
right in with their plans for the future. 
At the same time you can offer them 
this service without asking a cent of 
payment in advance. They pay for the 
coverage only as they use it. 

“Our advice. therefore, is to get busy 
at once and close as many open con- 
tracts for ocean marine insurance as 
possible now so that when our export 
and import trade opens up again, the 
pleasing sensation of seeing your prem- 
ium income from this source mount up 
in a most satisfactory way will auto- 
matically result. Open policies of this 
nature in normal times often develop 
premiums amounting to anywhere from 
five to fiftv thousand dollars per annum, 
Aren’t such results worth working for?” 





HAGUE RULES SANCTIONED 


Several British marine centers have 
already endorsed enthusiastically the 
new Hague rules governing carriers’ 
liabilities. Manchester and Sheffield 
heartily acclaim the new regulations 
and the Liverpool Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation will probably act favorably on 
the following resolution: “That this 
meeting welcomes the promulgation of 
the Hague Rules, 1921, and those pres- 
ent undertake to do what lies in their 
power to ensure that contracts of car- 
riage by sea shall, from January 31 
next, when the rules become effective, 
be issued subject to the conditions of 
the said rules.” If the European under- 
writers meet with success in persuad- 
ing carriers to conform to the rules 
agreed upon at the Hagne, American 
underwriters will gain a valuable moral 
victory. According to American steam- 
ship owners it is foreign competition 
which necessitates the limitation of li- 
ability. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Will Take No Liability 
Policies in Reciprocals 


CHICAGO OFFICIALS’ ACTION 





Motor Car Indemnity Exchange and 
Automobile Liability Mutual Had 
Made Drive for Business 





Positive announcement that no liabil- 
ity policies written in reciprocals will 
be accepted from taxicab owners under 
the new taxicab ordinance of Chicago, 
which follows closely the wording of 
the new state law, is made by Chicago 
city officials. Several policies of that 
sort have been turned down flat. 

The Motor Car Indemnity Exchange 
is understood to have been making an 
especial drive for that business, but of 
course has no chance of getting it un- 
der the new ruling. The Automobile 
Liability Mutual, of Milwaukee, has al- 
so been going after the Chicago taxi- 
cab business strong and expected to 
land one of the biggest fleets in the 
city. No indications has been given 
as to whether it will be acceptable to 
the city or not. 

Only two of the big fleets in the city 
have so far furnished the full coverage 
required. The Yellow Cab Company, 
by all odds the biggest taxicab con- 
cern in Chicago, had secured a blanket 
liability policy with the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity before the new law 
was passed, with $5,000—$5,000 limits. 
The new law, however, requires $5,000 
—$10,000 limits on liability and $10,- 
000 for property damage. The Yellow 
company operates big shops of its own 
and prefers to make its own repairs on 
other cars that may be damaged by its 
cabs, but has furnished a bond wth the 
Zurich General Accident & Liability 
guaranteeing its compliance with the 
property damage requirements of the 
law and also covering the additional $5,- 
000 liability, in case there is any claim 
in excess of the Hartford coverage. 

The city this week started in for the 
first time to enforce the new measure 
rigidly. Stand licenses will be refused 
for all taxis which have not the re- 
quired coverage and the police have 
been instructed to haul in any operators 
who have not received such licenses. 





GOGGLES SAVE MANY EYES 





Big Reduction In Number of Accidents 
Reported by Big Corporations to 
American Engineering Council 





Reduction almost to the point of 
elimination of eye accidents in some 
factories where the wearing of goggles 
by employees has been insisted upon 
is reported by several of the largest 
employers of labor in the United States. 
according to a statement made public 
by the committee on the elimination of 
waste in industry of the American En- 
gineering Council. 

In the plants of the American Car 
and Foundry Company a reduction of 
75 per cent in the number of eye acci- 
dents was reported to the committee 
and the employers admitted that a bet- 
ter showing might easily be made if 
the men were more conscientious about 
obeying rules and wearing their 
goggles. The Car and Foundry people 
joined the officials of the New York 
Central Railroad in saying that the use 
of goggles had not caused any eye 
accidents—though claim was made 
when goggles first were introduced as 
a safety measure that breaking glass 
would cause many extra injuries. 

In the American Steel Foundries eye 
accidents lave decreased 85 per cent. 
The American Locomotive Company 


re-~*ead only two eyes lost in a year 
\ ode _soggles compared with the loss 
of i05 ina previous three-year period. 


Hodson Stays With 
Fidelity & Casualty 


ABANDONS HIS AGENCY PLAN 





Promotion to Post of Assistant Mana- 
ger Announced; Wm. H. Williams 
Also Given This Title 





Appointment of Alfred J. Hodson as 
assistant manager of the metropolitan 
office of the Fidelity & Casualty is 
announced and Mr. Hodson states that 
of course his acceptance means aban- 
donment of an announced plan of re- 
signing to become a member ofa gen- 
eral agency to operate in Brooklyn under 
the name of Beilman, Hodson & Bergen. 

A second assistant manager appointed 
for the metropolitan office of the Fidel- 
ity & Casualty is William H. Williams, 
who until last month was in charge 
of the company’s payroll department at 
Detroit, covering Michigan, Indiana and 
Iowa. Mr. Williams entered the serv- 
ice of the company as office boy 15 
years ago and after winning a responsi- 
ble position was transferred to the De- 
troit office on Jan. 1, 1912. 

The recent resignation of Thomas J. 
Donnelly ag assistant manager, along 
with a decision to put Mr. Hodson’s 
service department under the head of 
an official with this title combined to 
bring about the double promotion. Mr. 
Hodson will continue in charge of the 
broker service work and Mr. Williams 
will supervise the office force. 

Mr. Hodson is one of the best known 
casualty men in the city. He has been 
with the F. & C. for five years, being 
in charge of the local field force as 
superintendent of the business service 
division for the metropolitan district. 
Previously he served for seven years 
in a similar capacity at the New York 
branch office of the Aetna Life. He 
also gained casualty and surety expe- 
rience in the service of the United 
States Casualty, the Empire State Sur- 
ety and Frankfort General. 





Travelers Traveling De Luxe 

Every department of the Travelers 
with quarters in the home building is 
now shaken down in the new diggings 
at 55 John Street and ready to travel 
on six-cylinders. The countermen and 
their women aids and abettors are espe- 
cially happy over their handsome, com- 


modious and light accommodations and ° 


are attending to all comers with expe- 
dition and dispatch. 





Keeps Tab On Auto Laws 


The automobile department of the 
National Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau has organized a new 
division, whose work will be to keep 
members informed of new or proposed 
city ordinances in any way affecting the 
insurance of jitneys, taxicabs and other 
public vehicles and also to work toward 
a standardization of these ordinances. 
Agents will be asked to send in what- 
ever advance information on impending 
ordinances they may have to the end 
that the bureau may be enabled to 
offer suggestions to city councils. 
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Best on Unpaid Claim 
Special Reserves 


REVIEWS OLD BUSINESS SUITS 





Questions of Adequacy; Doubt Lower 
Loss Ratios on Liability Than 
for Compensation 





The 1921 Annual Edition of Best’s In- 
surance Reports for Casualty and Mis- 
cellaneous is out, and it contains this 
interesting statement relative to spe- 
cial reserves for unpaid liability and 
compensation claims. 

The insurance departments have al- 
ready adopted a scheme for separating 
the two reserves and combining the 
totals so obtained, and in many of the 
recent legislatures this has received 
legislative sanction by passing the law 
recommended by the insurance depart- 
ments and the companies, the most re- 
cent amendment of which became ef- 
fective in New York State on May 5, 
1919. It is to be regretted that an esti- 
mated loss ratio of 70 per cent was not 
adopted in both cases though as re- 
gards liability insurance it is possible 
that 65 per cent will prove adequate on 
business now being written. The esti- 
mated loss ratio for liability business is 
60 per cent instead of the 70 per cent 
we recommended, or the 65 per cent 
above mentioned. On the other hand, 
the suit tests on some of the years have 
been made more stringent. 


$1,500 Suits on Old Business 


Under the old law, the suits on busi- 
ness over ten years were estimated at 
$1,000. Now they are estimated at 
$1,500, Under the old law, suits arising 
out of business on the first five years 
of the last ten were estimated at $750. 
Now they are to be estimated at $1,000. 
Under the old law, suits on the first 
two years of the last five were esti- 
mated at $750. Now they are estimated 
at $850. All these alterations tend 
towards an increase in reserves and 
perhaps place all the years prior to the 
last three in a fairly stable position, 
although it is possible that even now 
the figures for the suit tests are’ not 
The loss ratio test of 60 
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per cent applies only to the last three 
years as against the last five yearg yp. 
der the old law, and in the first of these 
three years there is a suit test of $750. 


If the number of suits outstanding on 
the business arising out of this year, 
estimated at $750 each, is more than 
the balance remaining out of the 60 
per cent of the earned premium after 


deducting amounis paid and loss ad- 
justing expenses, then the total figure 
arrived at by multiplying the number 
of suits by $750 is to be taken instead 
of the balance. On the last two years 
the balance of the 60 per cent of the 
earned premium over the losses paid 
and adjusting expenses is to be taken 
irrespective of the number of suits and 
what they may cost. 

On the workmen’s’ compensation 
business it was the idea to help 
the companies arrive at some ade. 
quate loss reserve by slow stages 
instead of attempting to _ foree 
them to put up a very heavy increase 
in the workmen’s compensation loss re- 
serve at once. The loss ratio estimate 
at the end of the year 1916 for work- 
men’s compensation was 55 per cent. 
At the end of 1917 it was 60 per cent. 
At the end of 1918 it was 62% per cent 
and in 1919 and thereafter if no further 
change is made in the law, it was and 
will be 65 per cent. On all losses out- 
standing on business written prior to 
the last three years, the estimates are 
to be taken as the reserve. 


The basis for these estimates is not less than 
the present yalue at four per cy interest 
of the determined and the estimated unpaid 
compensation claims. On the first of the last 
three years, the figures to be reserved shall be 
either the balance of the 60 per cent, 62% per 
cent or 65 per cent (according to the year of 
statement) of the earned premium over the 
amounts paid and loss adjusting expenses or 
the total of the estimated losses outstanding 
on the business of that year, whichever is the 
greater. For the last two years, the figure to 
be reserved shall be the balance of ‘the’ & 
per cent, 62% per cent or 65 per cent (according 
to the year’ of statement) of the carned pre- 
mium over the amount of the losses paid and 
adjusting expenses, with no test. While there 
is no change in the distribution of liability 
loss expense payments, there is a change in 
the distribution of compensation loss expense 
payments for companies that have been trans- 
acting compensation business for four years 
or more, or less than four years, which has the 
effect of decreasing the compensation loss, te- 
serve. Under the old law, the distril ution of 
unallocated compensation loss expense pey- 
ments was spread over five years. t ler the 
new law it is spread over four years. Vor cam- 


panies transacting compensation busitess for 
four years or more, under the new law the 
expense percentages to be applied for the last 
two years are respectively 40 per cent anc 





45 per cent against 35 per cent and 4 per 
cent under the old law. For companies traps- 
acting compensation business for less than 
four years there is a slight variations Of 
course, the weakness of this compensation loss 
reserve law lies in the fact that ©) per cent 
or 62% per cent is certainly too low. Sixty: 
five per cent, although adequate 1! ler the 
abnormal economic conditions of the last ‘four 
years, will probably become inadequate when 
normal conditions recur. Seventy per, cent 
would be better; and the question as fo te 
adequacy of the estimates on the losses out 
standing on the business of the third and pre- 
vious years is a very serious one 2nd a firm 
hand should be kept upon this by the insur 


ance departments. 


1915, 1916 and 1917 Compensation Results 


Speaking about the workmen’s co npensayon 
business in general, there is no question that 
in the years 1915, 1916 and for the first part 

compensa- 


of 1917, the results of the workmen’s 
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tion business have been very bad. The New 
York Insurance Department towards the end 
of 1916 pointed out that the rates in New York 
State were inadequate and they were increased 
to an extent varying, according to the classifi- 
cations, from 20 per cent to 30 per cent, speak- 
ing generally. As there had been practically 
no alteration in the New _ York law, this 
authorized increase in rates indicated that for 
some time prior to the increase, the loss ratio 
must have. been running somewhere about 75 
per cent, including adjusting expenses. 

We would point out, however, that Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws are being broadened so as 
to give more and more financial return to the 
injured workman, $ an instance, we would 
state that during the 1919-1929 session of the 
New York Legislature, the maximum limit of 
; sation was increased from $15 to $20 


compen 


per k, and various occupational diseases 
were included as compensable. Of course, with 
an it ise in the financial return to workmen, 
there should be an increase in rates charged 
the employers, due to this cause alone. 


Some Companies Give Up Compensation 
Several companies have given up workmen’s 
sation either wholly or partially, and 


romper 
many mpanies are trying to restrict their 
writings in this line, although it is exceedingly 
difficult because if too tight a hand is held 
upon the workmen’s compensation business, the 
other es of business are liable to be diverted 
to some other company which chas_ been dis- 
covered by the agent to be willing to write 
workmen’s compensation business. 

We are of the opinion that there is room for 
doubt whether the liability business will work 
out at lower loss ratios than the compensation 
busit There has been a wonderful expan- 
sion in the automobile business, and the auto- 
mobile suits, on the average, will cost more 
money in the ordinary public liability suits; 
and already underwriters have found that the 
auton le liability business is not turning out 
to be desirable as was expected some time 
ago 

Public Liability 

In the public liability business, the suits in 
proportion to the amount of business transacted 
have reased, particularly in the large cen- 
ters. In New York City suits are brought on 
account of almost any injury, however trivial, 


and the number of suits brought on real or im. 
i accidents not previously reported to 
mpanies is causing increasing disquie- 
tude. This condition is to a very large extent 


due to circumstances over which the casualty 
insurance companies have no control, but which 
are well known and understood by all engaged 
in the business. In addition, there has been 
a well-developed attempt to pass co-defendant 
laws making the insurance company a co-de- 
fendant with the assured, thereby advertising 


to the world, and the jury in particular, that 
fendant is insured. Luckily these have 
1 generally successful, but there is no 
doubt that some of them will be, and further, 
in New York State the Boylan law which be. 


came effective May 17, 1917, makes liability 
insurance policies not contracts of indemnity 
for the assured, but contracts of insurance for 
the injured, for whether the assured is solvent 
or not, able to pay claim or judgment or not. 
still the insurance com any, to the limit of 
its policy, must pay. he trouble with the 
liability business in this respect is the same 
as with the workmen’s compensation business. 
Whatever laws are passed will, without doubt, 
increase the cost of liability of workmen’s 
compensation insurance with apparently no 
common-sense method of immediately increas- 
ing the premium to deal with the increased 
hazard except in those cases where the work- 
men’s compensation rates are strictly under 
state control. If the matter is left to the com- 
panies alone, according to all the reports we 
receive, owing to competition, no increased 
rate is charged until the policy is renewed, 
but very often if any rate is reduced and the 
agent or broker or assured discovers it, then 
a demand is made upon the company for a re- 
duction of rate, and is Practically always ac- 
ceded to by the company. Of course the proper 
thing to do is immediately to endorse all poli- 
cies with the increased rate whenever a rate 
is raised to meet any condition of increased 
tisk and cost. 


The companies are still having to compete 
with the State Funds, but there is a tendency 
to see how unfair it is that the State Funds 
should have their expenses paid by the state. 
This has been stopped in New York State and 
the Pennsylvania State Fund has paid its own 
expenses since January 1, 1918, 


Mutuals Grow 
As for mutual companies, they have grown 
to a size which makes their operations of in- 
terest to every student. Full reports upon them 
are printed in a separate section of this volume. 
They deserve careful study. The same is true 
of the casualty reciprocal exchanges, 


Rating Inspections 

The workmen’s compensation business still 
shows, in many states. the evils of rating 
inspections being made by the companies, and 
there can be no possible doubt that rating in- 
sections to be successful and fair both to the 
assured and to the companies must be made 
by some central authority independent of both. 
It is considered by some underwriters that the 
first rating schedule, the Universal Analytical 
Schedule, was a failure in that the reductions 
were too great, because so much of the reduc- 
tion could be left to the discretion of the rater, 
either in the company or in the Bureau Office. 
The later schedule, the Industrial Compensa- 
tion Rating Schedule, is apparently far better. 
t does not leave so much to the discretion of 
the underwriter, who is so easily influenced by 
competition. Many still believe that schedule 
rating and experience rating, separately or to- 
gether, will not result in an average of manual 
rates; however. the Industrial Compensation 
Rating Schedule will certainly reduce the 
very large total credit which was given by 
the Universal Analytical Schedule. 


Advisability Of 
Collecting in Advance 
COMPANY TELLS EXPERIENCE 








Massachusetts B. & I. Annual and Semi- 
Annual Plan Lapse Less Than 
Monthly Plan 





A little over two years ago the Massa- 
chusetts B. & I, announced its plan of 
writing its monthly premium policies 
ou a quarterly, semi-annual or annual 
basis. Prior to that time the Company 
had a considerable volume of monthly 
premium business on the books on 
which the premiums had been paid in 
advance. All policies, however, were 
originally written on a monthly pre- 
mium basis. , 

Occasionally an agent would sell 
one of these policies without mention- 
ing the monthly premium plan. He 
would collect the policy fee and twelve 
months’ premiums (or six months, or 
three months, as the case might be.) 
The policy, however, did not state it 
was issued for a year. 

When the new form of policy was 
first put on the market by the Company 
it provided that the term for which the 
policy was written should be shown. 
Some special inducements were offered 
the Company's representatives to write 
as much of their business as possible 
on an annual or semi-annual basis. 

Statement By Company 

The Company says in a statement to 
agents: 

‘It took a few months for the men 
to really get under way but the new 
plan met with great favor right from 
the start. At the same time the old 
plan of collecting advance premiums 
from policyholders who had been pay- 
ing on the monthly plan was not aban- 
doned by any means. 

“Since April, 1919, our monthly pre- 
mium business on which advance pre- 
miums are paid has increased over 16 
per cent. This business is showing a 


consistent increase at this time and has 
shown an increase throughout the year. 

“Could there be any stronger endors>- 
ment of the advisability of collecting 
premiums in advance? Any plan which 
induces policyholders to keep their 
policies in force in these times is wor- 
thy of serious consideration anda try- 
out on the part of every fieldman. 

“As to the new annual, semi-annual 
and quarterly business written since 
April, 1919, its*volume has grown until 
today it alone is double the total vol- 
ume of advance premiums we had on 
the books when we put the new plan 
into operation. 

“Stated in another way, we now have 
practically three times as much ad- 
vance premium business in the monthly 
premium department as we had in 
April, 1919. 

Keeps Business in Force 

“There is something about the pur- 
chase of a policy on the annual or semi- 
annual plan that makes the policy- 
holder more anxious to keep it in force 
than when it is sold on the monthly 
plan. After a policyholder has paid 
$36 for a year’s protection he thinks 
more of his policy than he does after 
having paid $3 for one month’s protec- 
tion. His investment is larger and nat- 
urally he values the policy more high- 
ly. 

“For that reason, among others, the 
lapse ratio on the business written on 
the annual and semi-annual plan is not 
so high as on the monthly plan—an- 
other mighty good reason why the sales- 
man who is interested in building-up 
a big renewal commission account 
should keep after annual business.” 


Rain which fell early in the afternoon 
cut down the attendance on the open- 
ing day of the autumn hunt racing sea- 
son under the direction of the Hunting- 
don Valley Hunt Club at Meadowbrook 
Farms, near Philadelphia, last Satur- 
day, Although the weather cleared up 
later and a fair crowd collected rain 
insurance to the amount of $2,000 will 
be collected. 
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Travelers Extension 
School Expanding 


THIRD OLDEST IN COUNTRY 





Various Courses Offer Employees 
Splendid Opportunity; Much Inter- 
est Manifested in Curriculum 





With the third year of the Travelers 
Extension School getting under way it 
is noticeable that more employees of 
the Company are taking advantage of 
the offer made by the Travelers Club 
and the Travelers Girls’ Club both of 
which are conducting the extension 
courses. The courses are the most 
complete of any yet undertaken at the 
school. 

The extension school conducted by 
the educational committees of both the 
clubs was started in. January, 1920. 
The committees with the assistance of 
the department of instruction and train- 
ing enrolled at that time 990 but when 
the course started the attendance 
dropped to a little over 500. The school 
is a department of the oldest school 
established by any insurance company 
and the third oldest school established 
by any business house in the country. 
The National Cash Register Company 
and Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
panies are reputed to have been the 
first to start schools for salesmen and 
the Travelers school for special agents 
came soon afterward in 1902. 

The courses of study in the school 
include classes in various lines written 
by the company and also business 
English, and business correspondence. 

Briefly the calendar and the courses 
for the year follow: 

First session begins Monday October 
17; Thanksgiving Holiday, Thursday, 
November 24 (all Thursday classes 
will be held on Wednesday, November 
23); Christmas recess, December 16 to 
January 16; classes reopen, Monday, 
January 16; last session, Fridav, March 
24; examination week, March 27 to 
March 31; presentation of certificates, 
Friday, April 14. 

THE COURSES 
Insurance Law 

Two courses will be offered in this 
subject, (a) elementary, dealing with 
some of the basic principles of the law 
of insurance, and (b) an advance course 
dealing with the law,of the liability 
contract. 

The method of instructing in this 
subject is interesting and practical. II- 
lustrative cases, each dealing with some 
fundamental principle, are studied and 
analyzed. 

(a) Elementary Course.—This deals 
with the general principles of law ap- 
plicable to all forms of insurance con- 
tracts. Among the subjects considered 
are: The nature of the insurance con- 
tract; the parties to the contract; the 
rules of insurable interest; agency; 
the rights of beneficiaries and other 
parties to the contract. 

1 hour each week 

(b) Law of the Liability Contract.— 
This course lays particular stress on 
the insuring clause, outlines the rules 
of negligence and the rules which re- 
late to the assessment of damages. It 
also considers the obligations of the 
insurer in detail as to the scope of the 
contract, the administration of the con- 
tract, and the rights, under the con- 
tract, of both insurer and insured. 

1 hour each week 

Those Eligible-——Each class will be 
limited to fifty members. Eligibility 
for the (a) Elementary course will be 
determined by the order in which en- 
rollment applications are received. 
Eligibility to the (b) Advance, or Law 
of the Liability Contract course, is de- 
termined on the basis of completion of 
last year’s course in insurance law. 

Economics 


A study of the elementary principles 
of economics and their relation to cer- 
tain social and industrial problems. 
Special attention will be given to the 
role which insurance plays in modern 


society. This class is limited to forty. - 


members. 


1 hour each week 
Compensation, Liability and Automobile 
Insurance 

This course includes: A brief history 
of The Travelers together with its 
traditions and ideals; a discussion of 
the fundamentals of insurance; a his- 
tory of common and statutory law; com- 
mon law liability; Workmen’s Compen- 
sation; Study of the universal standard 
workmen’s compensation and employ- 
er’s liability policy; manual rules and 
problems pertaining thereto. 

All public liability forms of insur- 
ance will be studied. Special empha- 
sis will be given to the subject of gen- 
eral liability insurance for owners, 
landlords and tenants of stores, resi- 
dences and apartments. Experience 
and schedule rating will be _ briefly 
treated; also the various forms of in- 
surance carriers. 

The latter part of the course will be 
devoted to the subject of automobile 
insurance with emphasis given to the 
policies and rules applicable to manu- 
facturers’ and dealers’ risks. The en- 
tire course will cover a period of nine- 
teen weeks or thirty-eight sessions. 

2 hours each week 
Business English 

The instruction in this course will 
be arranged to assist those who wish 
‘to develop a better command of the 
English language. 

The course includes the study of the 
formation of sentences; the construc- 
tion of paragraphs and the use of words 
and phrases. Specimen letters will be 
used to illustrate the application of 
rules. 

2 hours each week 
Business Correspondence 

This course will be valuable to those 
who wish to improve their ability to 
write clear, forceful and convincing 
letters. 

Eligibility for enrollment is limited 
to those who have satisfactorily com- 
pleted the course in business English 
and to those who are responsible for 
correspondence in departments and 
divisions of The Travelers. 

Life Insurance 

A study of the development of life 
insurance, its fundamentals and the 
different companies writing it, are in- 
cluded in this course. The policy con- 
tract will be thoroughly studied. All 
policies written by The Travelers will 
receive special consideration. 

2 hours each week 
Accident and Health Insurance 

The development of accident insur- 
ance in America is the history of The 
Travelers. This course will show why 
The Travelers is not only the pioneer, 
but has always led the field in acci- 
dent insurance. 
fully covered and will include analyz- 
ing the contracts; manual; underwrit- 
ing rules; claim practices. 

2 hours each week 
Groun Insurance 

This course is in two parts, the first 
dealing with group life and the second 
with grouv accident and sickness in- 
surance. There will be studied the his- 
tory of group insurance; contract 
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forms; underwriting rules; account- 
ing; sales arguments. During this 
course consideration will be given to 
the industrial and social conditions 
which affect industry. 

2 hours each week 

Burglary Insurance 

In five years The Travelers has at- 
tained leadership in this rapidly grow- 
ing line. Burglary insurance is an In- 
creasingly live subject. This course 
should attract many who are in other 
departments of The Travelers and 
wish to extend their general knowledge 
of insurance. 

Instruction will include a full analy- 
sis of the various contracts, manual 
rules and underwriting principles. 

Plate glass insurance is included in 
this course. Consideration will be 
given to the contract and to the signifi- 
cance of this form of insurance to the 
window advertisers and to the public 
as buyers of merchandise. 

2 hours each week 

Steam Boiler and Engine Insurance 

This course reviews the development 
of the use of steam as a leading factor 
in the country’s industrial progress; 
explains the reciprocating engine, the 
steam turbine and types of internal 
combustion engines; analyzes the in- 
surance contract; manual rules; in- 
spection service. 

Information derived from this course 
will equip those enrolled to appreciate 
the relation which this line bears to 
other lines written by The Travelers. 

2 hours each week 
Enrollment 


The educational opportunities offered 
by these courses may be taken advan- 
tage of by any one employed by The 
Travelers Insurance Company and The 
Travelers Indemnity Company. 

A registration blank, with instruc- 
tions for filling out and forwarding is 
furnished with this booklet. Additional 
blanks may be obtained from the heads 
of office departments and divisions. 


Sessions 

With the exception of the courses in 
economics and insurance law, classes 
in each subject will be conducted 
twice a week at the hours of 12:40 and 
4:45 p. m. The class sessions will 
begin on October 17, 1921, and_ will 
close on December 16, for the Christ- 
mas recess. They reopen on January 
16, 1922, and close on March 24, 1922. 
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Examinations 

Final examinations in all courses wi] 
be given during the week ‘inning 
March 27, 1922. : 
Selection of Courses 

Heads of the school, office 


the — depart: 
ments and divisions are ready at aj 
times to give aid and advice jo those 
selecting their courses. All the in- 
structors are willing to discuss with 
individuals the work covered in the 
several subjects and to give every as- 
sistance possible in making a choice. 
New Courses 
A course in economics has been 
added to the 1921-1922 session. Also, 
an advance course in insurance law. 





FORFEITURE BOND 





Being Considered By Internal Revenue 
Commissioner; Short Review 
of Situation 





A forfeiture internal revenue bond, 
truly forfeiture in every sense of the 
word, is being contemplated by the In- 
ternal Revenue Commissioner. A meet- 
ing was held in the Commissioner’s 
office recently at which time he out- 
lined the phases of the new bond the 
Government is intending issuing. Notb- 
ing definite was done at the meeting 
but another session will be held the 
middle of this week. 

The new form of bond would call for 
the forfeiture of the entire bond at the 
slightest violation. Fidelity underwrit- 
ers declare that if the Commissioner 
puts out the proposed bond, they will 
not write it. 

There has been, and still is, a great 
deal of discussion in underwriting cir- 
cles as to whether the present internal 
revenue bond is a forfeiture bond. Sev- 
eral of the companies, who have been 
writing this bond freely, contend that 
the insurance company is only liable 
for the amount of the fine while others 
claim that the entire bond can be for- 
feited. The only way this question 
can be settled is by some big loss oc- 
curring. However, under the proposed 
new bond, this question will not arise 
as the bond would specifically state 
that the entire amount will be forfeited 
at the smallest violation. 





AUTO THEFT SCANDAL GROWS 





Accused New Britain Detective Names 
Prominent Men Throughout State 
of Connecticut as Accomplices 





Automobile underwriters of New 
York are watching with interest 
developments in the case against 
Detective Sergeant A. J. Richardson, 


formerly chief of the New BP: itain de 
tective force, and his two sons, who 
are charged with the theft of and with 
having received stolen automobiles, A 


New York detective agency operated 
in the interest of a number of ass0- 
ciated underwriting companies is as 


sisting the Connecticut officials at work 
on the case. 

According to a special dis»atch to 
the New York “Herald” Richardson 
has confessed and has named many 
men of prominence in the state as be 
ing connected with automobile thefts 
and rum running. Richardson's arrest 
resulted to a tip given to an insurance 
detective by a rival band of automobile 
thieves. The police of ‘Wallingford, 
Conn., which is said to have been 4 
bootléggers’ clearing house, also are 
said to be involved in the thefts of 
cars. 
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Sam Behrendt Here 
Sam Behrendt, one of the livest of 
live wires, and an insurance agent in 
Los Angeles, Cal., was in New York 
this week. Mr. Behrendt is a dynamo 
who has @ monopoly almost on the mov- 
ing picture insurance business on the 


Coast. It was he who arranged the re- 
markable moving picture entertainment 
for the local agents during their recent 
sojourn on the Coast. Sam is at the 


Biltmore. 

* * 

Turner Attends Meetings 
George E. Turner, of the Casualty In- 

surance Clearing House, has been at- 
tending various insurance conventions, 
including those of the insurance com- 
missioners, the American Life Conven- 
tion and the Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the Northwest. 

* 


May Live in New York 
It will not surprise any one very 
much if Jack Morrison, of the Aetna 
Life, Chicago, one of the great good 
fellows of the insurance business, 
should live in New York before long. 
© * ” 
Where the Green Grass Came From 
General agents of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty were greatly surprised when ‘they 
visited the new buildings of the Com- 
pany at the housewarming to find so 
much green sod growing “as if it had 
been there always.” It develops that 
the sod was taken from the environ- 
ment of a famous Baltimore distillery, 
having been fertilized by mash. Then, 
Dame Nature, just to show it was play- 
ing no favorites on the prohibition 
question, let loose a lot of rain on the 
very day of the housewarming, all of 
which did the sod a lot of good, and 
it was the first rain storm in Baltimore 
in some weeks. 
* * 
Jesse Harding in Charge 
Jesse Harding is to be in charge of 
the casualty department of Simpson, 
Campbell & Co. He has been with Gil- 
mour, Rothery & Co., Boston, and is 
the son of a Haverhill, Mass., agent. 
* e a 


Receives Transportation to Greece 

The Ohio State Industrial Commis- 
sion recently has approved an agree- 
ment between Sam Katupes and the 
United Alloy Steel Corporation, where- 
by the claimant receives $400 and trans- 
portation to Greece, the lump sum pay- 
ment not to bar the claimant from re- 
ceiving compensation in the future, on 
an impairment basis, provided impair- 
ment is shown. Katupes was hurt Sep- 
tember 29, 1918, while employed by the 
Berger Manufacturing Co.. of Canton, 
Since merged with the United Alloy 
Steel, when a truck load of sheet tin 
toppled over and fractured his left 
thigh. Temporary total was granted 
to April 1, 1920, and partial disability 
on a weekly impairment basis from that 
date to December 11, 1920. 

* * * 


At Hare Meeting 

A number of prominent insurance 
men met here last week upon a call 
from Mr. Hare, of Hare & Chase, Phila- 
delphia. 

sess 
Such Earnest Workers! 

Office and messenger boys in all the 
insurance offices put in about the bus- 
lest time of their lives this week. Such 
earnestness, rapidity of movement and 
Beneral animation never was. All the 
Staff was in frequent consultation with 
the youngsters too, even the high and 
mighty department heads, and any for- 
eign visitor venturing into the district 











would have understood at once why 
America stands ahead of the business 
procession. For a foreign visitor might 
not have been hep to the fact that it 
was baseball world series week and 
that it was because William Street is 
New York’s real fantown that all in- 
surance hearts were beating and all 
tongues wagging as one—for this week 
only. 
* * * 
Hecox At Ball Games 

Among the many insurance men in 
town to see the World’s Series is Wil- 
liam H. Hecox, of Binghamton, who 
recently put over a large group insur- 
ance deal. 

am ° oa 
What Are You Getting? 

“The optimist sees the doughnut 
while the pessimist sees the hole,” and 
when they are insurance men they are 
very apt to get a — they see. 


John Nolan Now Printer 
Insurance printing will engage the 
attention henceforward of John B. 
Nolan, for the last four years connected 
with Schiff, Terhune & Co., part of the 
time as office manager, having joined 
Clark Busch, Inc., as vice-president. 
Mr. Nolan was for a long period with 
the Mosenthal Co., and knows well the 
printing requirements of companies, 
agencies and brokers. His new office 
is at 92 William Street. 
* s a 


Putting It Over 

One of the best folders we have seen 
in a long time is “From 3 to 3,” re- 
cently issued by the National Surety. 
It represents a movie in six parts, en- 
titled “The Great Safe Robbery 
Drama,” and tells the story of a $20,- 
000 loss. Instead of the “sad ending” 
one is led to expect, the movie empha- 
sizes the moral of guarding against 
loss by being insured. On the outside 
cover is a coupon, addressed to Vice- 
President J. L. Mee, which the reader 
is asked to fill in and mai: if any in- 
formation concerning rates or policies 
is desired. 

a + . 
From the Bottom Up 

Being appointed police commission- 
er of Port Chester Roy Taylor, whose 
bread and butter is earned in the home 
office of the Equitable, set out to learn 
his new job from the bottom of the 
deepest dungeon up. So he had himself 
arrested, spent an hour and ate a meal 
in a cell, had his finger tips printed 
and underwent a third degree. This 
was the climax to a course during 
which Mr. Taylor had trapsed his 300- 
pounds of avoirdupois around police 
beats, had acted as sergeant for a day 
at police headquarters and had occupied 
the bench in police court with Judge 
Coward. 





ROOT & BOYD APPOINTED 


The Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America announces the ap- 
pointment of Root & Boyd, of Water- 
bury, Conn., as its general agents in 
that territory. Root & Boyd is one of 
the oldest and largest insurance agen- 
cies in Connecticut. It was established 
in 1853 and began to write casualty 
lines in 1864. Mr. Gilman will manage 
the liability department of Root & 
Boyd. 





TO WRITE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 

The Jefferson Standard Life, of 
Greensboro, N. C., is preparing to enter 
the accident and health field. 
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MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We write full coverage automobile insurance at 20% less than 
the conference rates. 


Business written only through brokers 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 








Meet to Complete 
Reorganization Plan 





WILL NAME NEW COMMITTEES 





Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau Changes Again Occupy At- 
tention of Leading Executives 





Final steps in the reorganization of 
the National Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau were expected to be 
taken at a session of the executive com- 
mittee at the Hotel Astor today. Ata 
preliminary meeting held last week a 
new constitution was adopted following 
an extended discussion of its provisions. 

The new constitution was embodied 
in a report of the reorganization com- 
mittee of which Louis F. Butler, presi- 
dent of the Travelers, is chairman, and 
is drawn up along the lines of a re- 
organization plan submitted by a prev- 
ious committee, but is somewhat more 
specific in the matter of control over cas- 
ualty organizations which may affiliate 
with the bureau and share in its serv- 
ice. 

The reorganization committee was 


authorized to name a committ 
nominate the necessary commit! 

vided for under the new plan an 
instructed to report at today’s m 

Mr. Butler presided, except that ng 
the discussion of his committee re- 


port Charles H. Holland, presid« of 
the Royal Indemnity, occupied the 
chair. 


It is generally understood that the 
new reorganization provides for making 
the bureau itself a service organization 
handling all branches of casualty in- 
surance, and also doing sta‘‘stical, 
publicity, stenographic and other work 
for each of the individual departments 
or casualty departments affiliated with 
it, thus reducing expense for equipment 
and help. 

Associated with Mr. Butler on the 
reorganization committee are Edson 8. 
Lott, president United States Casualty; 
Charles H. Holland, Royal; J. Scofield 
Rowe, United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty; and Secretary Higgins of the 
Aetna. 





SPRINKLER BUSINESS GOOD 

Philadelphia offices writing water 
damage risks report a very satisfac- 
tory business and few lapses and can- 
cellations. Greater activity is reported 
in issuing boiler explosion coverage. 
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